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LEONARD HALL bas lectured for Audubon 
Screen Tours for ten years. In the intervals be- 
tween tours, be bas kept himself busy on bis 
Ozark farm writing a nature column for the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. He bas bad two books pub- 
lished (the latest, “Country Year’, Harper’s 
1957) lectured and taught, made two nature 
films (“Pursuit of Summer” and “Running 
River”), and received Missouri’s Master Conser- 
vationist Award and an honorary degree from 
Westminster College for “service and conserva- 
tion”. Leonard Hall bas photographed bird, plant 
and animal life in the Ozarks, Everglades, Coastal 
Marsh, Chibuabuan Desert, and the West Coast 


from San Diego to Vancouver. 


... sharp definition...wide field...” 


WRITES LEONARD HALL: “When something rare and unusual comes along . . . 
like the pair of Bachman’s Warblers that have appeared during spring migration 
at Possum Trot Farm . . . one really appreciates the sharp definition, clear image 
and wide field so characteristic of Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. Whether in the 
Everglades, High Sierras, the coastal marshlands, the Chihuahuan Desert or here 


in our Ozark backyard . . . our Bausch & Lomb Binoculars are always supremely 


howard Hal 
— howd } ‘ 


*We thank Mr. Hall for his sincere appraisal of 
ovr product. This is the 38th in a series of stote 
ments from recognized authorities made without 
remuneration 


equal to the task at hand.”’ 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE on the 
famous line of quality Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars. There is much you should 
know before you buy any binocular. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 12033 Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, New York. 


Bausch $ Lomb 
7X, 35mm Binocular 
$192.50 
Federal Tax 
Included 


ate > { BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


Time Payment Plan 


SINCE 
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Your Membershife 
supports this work 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
children in schools and 
enrolled 


than ten million 


youth groups have been sine 


1910. 

Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif 
Surona, Wisconsin. 
Audubon Screen Tours, 
color motion pictures of which 1,800 given 
by 30 lecturers reach an audience of 500,000 


lectures and 


people a year in some 200 cities. 

Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
Park, trained 
naturalists. 

Audubon Art Tours, 
original art by famous bird painters. 
Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 
Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon work in 
more than 300 communities 

Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented 


tional under direction of 


loan exhibits of 


Society advance our 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, etc.. may 
be obtained, and such items purchased. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public Information Department, serv- 
ices members, and furnishes the press, 
rv, radio with information about 
nature and conservation. 


and 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
fudubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries. The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1,000,000 
land and water including Au- 
dubon Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calli- 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sanc- 
Florida; and other extensive 
Florida and Texas. 


suses ; 


Junior News, and 


acres of 


fornia; 
Island, 
tuary in 
areas in 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress 


Active $ 25.00 
Supporting.. 50.00 
Contributing 100.00 
Life 300.00 
Affiliated 
Clubs 


Regular $ 650 
Husband and W ife 
Regular 10.00 
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Husband and Wife 
20.00 


Sustaining 15.00 
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Your Will: 


May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 


influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society 


in your will. Suggested bequest form 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the National 


Audubon Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 


dollars (or otherwise describe the gift 


purposes of said Society. 


Directors: Mrs. John W. Aull, Kenneth K. 
Bechtel, Ernest Brooks, Robert G. Goelet, 
Robert 3. 
Jennings, Lawrence W. Lowman, Erard A. 
Matthiessen, Mrs. David H. McAlpin, 
Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, Jr.. Herbert H. 
Mills, Roger T. Peterson, Olin S. Pettin- 
gill, Jr.. Curt Reisinger, A. W. Schorger, 
Paul B. Sears, Gardner D. Stout, Edward 
R. Valentine. 


Hamershlag, Mrs. B. Brewster 
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representative, Elizabeth Cressman, 
Berkeley 4, California, William N. 


office manager. 


office 
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Ten More Elephant Folios Located 


\s a postscript to my article, “The 
Elephant Hunter,” published in this is 
sue of Audubon Magazine, | thought 
your readers might like to know of ow 
recent trip of 11,700 miles by auto, in 
which my and I traced ten more 
of Audubon’s elephant This 
brings the total to 89. Starting in March 
1958, we the 
to California, up to Portland, Oregon, 
back to then through the 
Gulf the Atlantic 
to our home at Providence 

Our first stop in the Far 
the Huntington Library in 
California. This is 
Audubon Folio or not 
I do wish they would keep the folios on 


wile 
folios 
traveled 


across continent 


Texas, and 


States and up coast 


West 


Pasadena 


was 


a wonderful place 
to visit although 
display where people can see them 
Next, we 
Southern California which has a set that 
Nat 


saw the 


visited the University of 


came all the way from the Boston 
ural History Society 
the library at 


we were 


Belore we 


set im State Sacramento 


able to get some interesting 


information about the sets believed to 
have been destroyed by the earthquake 
San April 18 


burned four 


fire in Francisco 
which 


and 


and 
1906 over 


death of 


squ ire 


miles caused the about 
500 people 

At Portland, Oregon, looking through 
the Ornithological Biography which ac 
companies the folios, we found a clip 
ping which » J help us trace this set 
to the original subscriber. 

In Orange, 
man—J. Lutcher Stark 
amazing private collection of 


iana we know of. He 


Texas, we visited a ue ntle 
who has the most 
Audubon 
not only has the 
five-volume folio set which belonged to 
the 


eral 


family, and contains sev 
“experimental plates,” but he 
that 


was soliciting 


Audubon 
also 
has the single Volume I Audubon 
carried with him when he 
subscribers. Audubon presented this vol 
the John Bachman 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 
These 
experiences in tracing the existing ek 
phant “Birds olf 
America.” W. H. Fries 


Little Compton, Rhode Island 


family of 
1834 


ume to 


are only a few of our recent 


folios of Audubon's 


One-Legged Shorebird 


There have been a number of letters 
published in Audubon Magazine about 
one-legged birds. Perhaps another will 
not be amiss. 

I winter at Delray on the east coast 
of Florida and see many shorebirds. For 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


three winters a group of us watched a EVE 
one-legged sandpiper. He was slowe1 NOW A GREATER VALUE THAN R 
than the others, but never was caught in jn e 

a wave. He was well-fed and in good Complete with accessories! 


condition. We missed our little friend 


the fourth year , , A) 
Thank you for the Audubon Maga " A \ 


zine. Mary C. Nispet 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York ‘=. * QUALITY GLASS 


Catbirds and Cake =) 7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


On the garden terrace of my sister's 


home in Bronxville, New York, a pair of : ee 3 $ 95 
catbirds made their nest for several years 
As tea was always served on the terrace Only plus 10% tox 


the birds had to be watched or one 


would fly down and grab a piece of These Stoddard’s imported binoculars are completely guaranteed against defects 
cake to take to its nestlings. One sum in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is known as the best all-around birding 
mer, after the catbirds had arrived, my glass. These are really sensational at this unheard-of low price. Fast, easy center- 
sister held a piece of cake out on het focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated lenses and 
hand and one of them came at once prism surfaces. Field—365 feet at 1000 yards. Weight 20 ounces. Height 5”. 
and alighted on her hand. It looked at Fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


ACCESSORIES now included in above price and carried in lid 
compartment of case — flat eyecups for those who wear 
the cake? It cocked its head first one glasses, sun and haze filters for contrast, leather rain guard, 
way then the other while we waited lens cleansing cloth. 

Then it laid the worms down on my 


sister's hand, took the cake and flew off Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


the cake but had a beakful of worms 
Should it drop the worms and take 


to its nest but soon returned for the 


worms. I could imagine my sister's feel Open STODDARD 'S Opposite 
ings, for she is a most fastidious person Monday Evenings Bromfield Street 
but fortunately the nest was near and 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Serving New England for over 100 years 


the wiggling worms were soon removed 


Wedderien, Inc. 


RARE 
SEMI-PRECIOUS 


STONE CARVINGS 


GOLDEN PHEASANT 
485 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22. N.Y. Yellow Jasper head, body-wings of Lapis, and tail of spotted brown and 
PLAZA 3-2950 gray Agate. Silver legs. Base of unusual mineral. $950.00 
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ornithologist. 


ALL TYPES and PRICES 
LIBERAL TRADES e FREE TRIAL 


In writing please tell what type 
and price range interest you. 


Kartlett Hendricks 


BINOCULAR HEADQUARTERS 
PITTSFIELD 50-A, MASS. 


Phone HI 7-9748 
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Superbly sculptured 


EDWARD MARSHALL BOEHM 


by the bird for the next meal. Who 
said a bird does not think? 

One spring day, a tufted titmouse 
that had fed at our feeding tray all 
winter found me sitting on the terrace 
At once it alighted on the arm of my 
chair and jumped to my head. There 
it pulled out some of my white hairs 
which evidently were just what she 
needed for her nest! 

Mrs. CHARLEs I. MARVIN 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


Backward Flight of English Sparrow 


[| have noted with interest, at my 
feeder, the ability of English sparrows 
fly backwards as well as forwards 
1 thought hummingbirds were the only 
birds capable of this. The feeder is a 
ircular, self-dispensing type on a post 
presenting a rather narrow perching 
ridge under its roof. English sparrows 
repeatedly fly backwards six inches to 
while one flew backwards three 
or four feet to a nearby crab branch 
Mrs. JoHN McEWAn 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A Tired Myrtle Warbler 


While cruising westward some five 
miles offshore on the Gulf of St. Law 


in the Jacques Cartier Passage at 


writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


about 6 a.m. in early September, 1957, 
I noticed a small bird struggling in 
flight against a light offshore breeze to 
reach my boat. The bird was in a con 
dition bordering on extreme exhaustion 
and was barely able to clear the gun 
whale and alight. When it did, it landed 
on my arm and clung there for sev 
eral minutes. When it had sufficient 
strength, it climbed to my shoulder and 
eyed me suspiciously. Apparently reas- 
sured, it promptly fell asleep. I headed 
my boat shoreward while the myrtle 
warbler slept, and when it awoke after 
about Il minutes I was close enough 
to the land to follow its flight through 
a binocular and to see that it reached 
there safely 

Apparently, this warbler had overshot 
the coast during night migration and 
might not have had the endurance to 
make it back to land without its rest 


on my cruiser Mircuece CAMPBELL 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


A Persistent Pheasant 


Perhaps your readers will be inte 
ested in our experience in May 1958 
in a field outside of Redford Township 
near Detroit, Michigan 

While looking for a lost arrow during 
a target practice session with my family 
we flushed a hen pheasant from het 
nest at the edge of a small pile of brush 
Our three children were very interested 
in the seven eggs the nest contained 
We cautioned them not to touch the 
eggs, and after looking a short while we 
left the site. 

Several days later we returned to find 
the nest unattended. It worried us a lit- 
tle until we heard a pheasant call in the 
woods nearby. We returned to our car, 
and presently saw a hen pheasant flying 
back and forth at the edge of the woods 
about 75 yards from our car. By this 
time it had started to rain. The chil 


ntinued on page 201 
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Bird Photography is Never Dull 


IRDS are the favorite subjects of 
B nature photographers, for several 
obvious reasons. They are found prac- 
tically everywhere and in a limitless 
variety of sizes, shapes, and _ colors 
Many venture in to feeding stations 
where they can be observed and pho 
tographed easily. Probably more pic- 
tures are made of birds feeding than 
any other kind 

Bird photography is sometimes sim- 
ple as snap-shooting, at other times 
practically impossible. Semi-tamed birds 
in a park or at a well-established feed- 
ing station may pay little attention to 
a photographer moving about only ten 
feet away from them. In other areas, 
birds will flare off immediately at the 
slightest sign of a human 

On one occasion, the bird photogra- 
pher will be comfortable, dry, on solid 
ground, and only a short distance from 
home At other times, he may be hip 
deep in swamp-muck, swatting mosqul- 
toes, or sweating it out in a stuffy blind 
for seemingly endless hours Art still 
other times he will be found lugging 
heavy gear for miles up a mountain 
trail, trying to get within a quarter-of 
a-mile of an eagle's nes In any event, 
you will come to agree with experienced 
bird photographers that bird photogra 


phy is never dull 


Long Lenses Ideal 


Most bird 
either of two categories, telephoto or 


photography falls into 


remote-control. Sometimes there will be 
a combination of both. The cry, “Oh, 
for a longer lens!” is the universal la 
ment of the photographer, for seldom 
does he feel that his lens is long enough 
when pursuing an elusive bird. 

The merit of the telephoto lens is its 
ability to provide a large image of dis 
tant subjects. The size of this image 
bears a direct relationship to the focal 
Thus, a four inch 


as big an image as 


length of the lens 
lens will give twice 
a two inch lens, and an eight inch lens 
will provide an image four times as 
large. 

Felephoto lenses, however, are not 
without their Their 


greater size makes handling a problem, 


disadvantages 


particularly with longer focal lengths, 


since “wobble” is magnified as the size 
of the image increases. Sturdy tripods 
must be used. Focusing is critical and 
cannot be accomplished as quickly as 
with normal focal length lenses. 
Remote-control photography enables 
the bird photographer to operate his 
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By Russ Kinne 


camera from distances of only ten or 
twenty feet up to distances of a mile or 
more from the camera itself, using wires 
or radio control. And, of course, he 
may combine the two types of photog- 
raphy by placing a telephoto lens on his 
camera and operating it remotely. 

In my bird photography, I use the 
Praktina FX mirror-reflex 
camera. This camera is recognized by 
experts as the ideal instrument for tele- 
remote-control photography. 


single-lens 


photo or 


It is in universal use by nature pho- 


Author Russ Kinne with his 
Praktina FX camera 


Russ Kinne, author of this series of 
articles on nature photography, has 
been a photographer since he was 
eight years old. He was a photog- 
rapher for the Navy and is cur- 
photographer, 


rently a_ free-lance 


writer, and lecturer whose work 
appears in many national publi- 
cations. These include such maga- 
zines as Audubon Magazine, Ani- 
mal Kingdom, Field & Stream, 
Sports Afield, Popular Photography, 
Boating, Holiday, This 
True, Fortune, and many 
pictures 


Popular 
Week, 
others. He has 
throughout the United States, and 
in the Bahamas, the 
Central America, Canada and 
\laska. The major part of the 
11,000 color transparencies which 


made 


Caribbean, 


he has taken in the past 314 years 
have been produced with his 2 
Praktina cameras and their acces- 


sories. 


tographers and for sports and news 
photography by the major wire serv- 
ices, since it can be used with long 
telephoto lenses up to 2000 mm. or more 
in focal length. 

Only a single-lens mirror-reflex, which 
uses the same lens for picture-viewing 
and picture-taking, shows you exactly 
what you will get in the final print. It 
shows you the exact depth-of-field and 
the effects of different filters. It elimi- 
nates parallax error, which causes 
chopped-off heads or feet in snap-shoot- 
ing, because what you see is what you 
get. That is the basic reason why 
many professional and amateur photog- 
raphers prefer the single-lens mirror-re- 
fiex, such as the Praktina FX camera, 
not only for nature subjects but, as time 
goes by, for every type of photography. 


Wing-Shooting 

Most of my bird work is done with 
the 150mm and 300mm _ telephoto 
lenses. The Recessed Bayonet-mount 
of the Praktina FX allows me to change 
lenses in seconds. Sturdy construction 
facilitates hand-held flight shots, even 
with the 300mm lens, at speeds of 
1/200 second, or even 1/100 second if 
you've learned the art of holding your 
camera steadily while shooting pictures. 

With either the 150mm or 300mm 
lens, flight shots in color can be made 
easily. Wing-shooting is the bird pho- 
tographer’s art, and the Praktina FX 
is admirably well suited for it when 
fitted with the Penta-prism Eye-level 
Viewfinder and plain  ground-glass. 
rhe important things to master in this 
virtuoso photographic technique are 
the swing and the follow-through. You 
must swing the camera in the direction 
of motion of the bird, and you must 
continue to follow through after the 
shutter is released. 

A hunter-turned-photographer has an 
advantage in following through in- 
stinctively, but will often make the mis- 
take of “leading” the bird as he would 
with a gun. The result is a clear picture 
of the sky with the bird’s head entering 
the picture from one side! 

With practice, you can master this 
technique, which will give you some of 
your most attractive and appealing 
photographs of birds. In time you will 
also become adept at changing focus 
as you track the bird in flight. 

Another Praktina FX accessory, the 
easily-attached Rapid-Sequence Spring 
Motor, has the further advantage of 
making it possible for you to make 
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mm 


eight or more quick exposures as birds 
fly in to land or as they take off. A 
series of eight or ten pictures made in 
rapid sequence will show how birds fly, 
land, and rise, and there will always 
be one shot of a series that will prove 
better than the rest—often the one shot 
you will miss while trying feverishly to 
wind your conventional camera by 
hand. With the Praktina FX and its 
fast-acting Spring Motor attachment, 
you will always be ready for the unex- 
pected and unusual motion and have 
the best opportunity to capture it on 
film 


Approaching Birds 


Here are some pointers to keep in 
mind while perfecting your wing-shoot 
ing. When birds are coming in too fast 
to change focus, prefocus at a certain 
distance, follow the birds in the view- 
finder, and expose when they come into 
your area of sharp focus. With water- 
fowl, and your 300mm lens on the cam- 
ra, your focusing distance will gener- 
ally be from 50 to 80 feet—if the birds 
ever come that close to you! 

Especially good spots for flight pho- 
tography are federal and state wildlife 
refuges, or any body of water where 
ducks and geese are known to breed, 
winter, or stop during migration. Often, 
you can find a natural flyway between 
feeding grounds and roosting or resting 
areas where you can conceal yourself 
while waiting for the birds to fly di 
rectly overhead. 

Wear drab clothing to match the 
dark background, utilize existing nat- 


<? 4 . . 
i> ural cover as much as possible, and sit 


7] ; y very still! The sensitivity of a_ bird, 
particularly one who has had his tail- 
feathers riddled with #6 shot, is such 
that he will detect your slightest motion 
and flare off before you can shoot. 

Seldom will birds let you approach 


Barn Owl. Praktina FX, 300mm telephoto 
lens. Electronic flash at £/8, 1/100 second. 


Canada Geese in flight. Rapid-sequence series made with Praktina FX camera 
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them. The thing to do is have them 
come to you. A good technique you can 
use, when you know that birds feed reg 
ularly in a certain area, is to build a 
blind. This may consist of anything 
from a small tent to a few yards of bur 
lap, strung on poles and bushes to cover 


you as you lie prone. Keep in mind, 
though, the bigger you make the blind, 
the longer it will take the birds to get 
used to it. 

Whenever possible, erect your blind 
a few days before you take your pic 
tures. Very often, you will have to 
build the blind at a distance and move 
it slightly closer every day until you 
are as close as you want to be. Some 
wary birds will not even approach it 
then, unless they see someone leave 
the blind. However, the fact that two 
people entered the blind and only one 
walks away doesn’t seem to _ bother 
them! Be prepared to enlist the services 
of a friend in a situation such as this 

In all cases, make the welfare of your 
subjects a primary concern, and pass 
up pictures if there appears to be danger 
of causing birds to desert their nests 
Bird photography is a fine sport and a 

iluable method of study. Don’t turn 


into a rm f destruction 


Some Other Tricks 


It is a good idea, when working in 
populated areas, to erect a sign say 
ing, “Photographer's Blind—Please Stay 
Away!" Most people will respect it and 


stay away, although you may occasionally 


find yourself meeting some curious 
person eyeball to eyeball through your 
viewfinder despite everything you can 
do 

Io photograph colonies of ground 
nesting birds such as gulls or terns, tie 
burlap to a stick about four feet long 
Secure the stick across your shoulders 


with enough loose material to hang 


Black-necked Stilt. Praktina FX with 
300mm lens. 1/100 second at £/5.6. 


with Spring-Motor attachment, using 300mm lens. 1/500 second at [/8. 


a a 


over your head and face and down to 
your feet in back. This will disguise 


you adequately, since the most alarm 


ing sight for a bird appears to be the 
form of a human being. With just such 
an outht a famous motion-picture 
cameraman has filmed the entire life 
story of terns in a colony, at distances 
of about ten feet. One more small word 
of advice. Wear an old raincoat fo 
this kind of a job, and cover your cam 
era with plastic bags 

I've discussed now only a few aspects 
of bird photography, but it may already 
be apparent that the bird photographer 
who knows something of the habits ol 
birds will have a considerable edge ovel 
the uninformed enthusiast. The most 
successful bird-watchers are those who 
learn the food and habitat preferences 
general behavior, and migration and 
nesting schedules of the birds in whic! 
they are interested. This knowledge is 
not only useful but very often indis 
pensable when it mcs to capturing 
birds on film. It will also increase in 
mensely the enjoymert you will get 
from photographing bird 

To help you in selecting likely ots 
for bird photography in the I ted 
States, consult “A Guide to Bird l 
ing by Olin Sewall Pettingill 
ford University Press). The Audubor 


Bird Guides, by Richard H. Pougl 
will prove very useful in supplying in 
formation on bird habits. Discussion Canada Geese in flight. Praktina FX, 300mm lens. 1/500 second at f/8. 


with local bird-watchers membership 
in the National Audubon Society, and owledgt hood of s techniques of photographing birds under 
following the articles in Audubon Maga S as ird raj other conditions, as well as other wild 


zine ire all excellent ways to increasé¢ life subjects. See you soon! 


STANDARD CAMERA CORPORATION 319 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Mourning Dove. Praktina FX with 300 mm lens. 1/100 second at f/5.6. 
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We 


owe 


are 
it to 


he is older. 
feel 
our son to help him fulfill his ambition 
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plan to give him a pair of moderately 


might join when 


poor people but we we 


to be an ornithologist someday. 
priced binoculars for his next birthday 
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effective and yet durable 
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Photography Tour 


to SOUTH and EAST 
AFRICA 


Under the direction of Mr. Herman Kitch- 
en, well-known Documentary Cameraman, 
experienced in photography in both South 
and East Africa. Photograph the bird and 
other animal life of Africa, one of the few 
remaining areas where the spontaneous 
grandeur and infinite variety of brilliant 
contrasts continue to survive unspoiled. 

Two departures—Jan. 10th and July 25th. 
Winter tour rate ist Class Air $3727.00, 
Tourist Class Air $3313.00. Summer tour 
slightly cheaper. 

Photography-Ornithology Spring tour to 
Europe in the making. 

Bankers & Merchants Travel Service 
S11 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
I am interested in the 
Please send details 
Photography Tour to Africa 
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Photography-Ornitho!logy Tour to Europe ( ) 


following tour. (Check) 
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bird’s eye view... 


crystal clear world waiting for you on 
the other side of Bushnell Binoculars. 


Choose from an impressive selection 


20-Year Guarantee and a Free Trial 
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Right in your hands ...a bright, 


For nature study or travel, your 
favorite sports event — anywhere, 
anytime — Bushnell Binoculars put 
adventure into each new day. 


of models, $9.95 to $135, including 
handsome cowhide carrying case. 


Exchange Privilege, of course. 


Visit your Bushnell dealer today 
for a bird’s eye view. 


RRR NO Ce RTT TRY 
SPACEMASTER TELEPHOTO UNIT 


Extreme 

telephoto 

for your 35mm 

twin lens or movie 
camera, plus a superb 
all-purpose telescope 
both in one compact unit 
Focal lengths from 
750mm to 3000mm 
$124.50 complete 
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Hand carved and polished in Brazilian Rose 
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each, postpaid 
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A novel holiday 
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tropical Florida 
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CAPT. JIM NISBET 
Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 


Our Ninth Year 


Want a Successful 
Christmas Bird Count? 
Use the Accepted 
Birders’ Binoculars . . . 
7x35 Wide Angle 


and by wide angle we mean 578 feet 
at 1,000 yards! Specially adapted for 
birders, these binoculars enable vou | 
locate the birds quicker, and follow tl 
movements easier, with less motion. du: 
the huge field of 578 feet. Coated, a 
matic optics produce a clear, bril 
image that will make winter birding 
exciting you'll forget the weather! All this 
for only $52.89, including leather cas: 
10% Fed. Tax and shipping. (CF, 32 oz 
Free folder describing this and other 
standing values from the lightest (5 
miniature 6x15, to the superb 16x50 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Arlo Products, Dept. C 
66 West Merrick Road 
Valley Stream, New York 
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Birthday Gift in Advance 

\s the last thing that he did before 
leaving for church camp one morning 
in June 1958, my 13-year-old son handed 
me three dollars and said, “I know it 
isn’t right for you to know how much 
your birthday gift costs, but will you 
send this in for me? 

This will be the third year that my 


son has given me Audubon Magazine 


is a birthday gift We all read it from 
cover to cover and find much in it for 
family discussion at the dinner table 
We think it a fine publication, and we 
have all learned a great deal by using 
it as our textbook 

Mrs. Rockwett BINGHAM 


I ennesset 


Liked the May-June Issue 


Mrs. Donahue and I have received 
the May-June 1958 issue of Audubon 
Magazine, have read it through, and 
we think it superb 

Of special interest was the cover pic 
bluebird by Don Wool 
dridge who, we believe, must be our 
own Don Wooldridge 
the Missouri Conservation Commission 
at Jefferson City, Mo. Right! Ed.) The 


only way the picture could have been 


ture of the 


photographer of 


bette we thought was to have been 
taken and reproduced in 
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and Pileated Woodpeckers at Suet 
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took tl 


away As we have 


1em home, the owls recovered and 
heard of no 
species ol owl being struck here 
can only conclude that in this area 
saw-whet may be mort attracted to 
ghways, or to the glare of headlights 
other species of owls. Inci 

these reports show the saw 


New Membership Rates 


Fifty-three years ago, when your 
Society was organized, the member 
ship dues were set at $5.00. Since 
then we have never increased the 
minimum dues. Quite a record! 

But, as everyone knows, operating 
costs have grown enormously since 
1905. Membership organizations of 
all kinds have raised their dues, 
most of them several times. Up to 
now, we have held the line 

[he Board of Directors, in recog 
nition of the prevailing levels of 
prices and costs, their continuing 
upward trend, and of the urgent 
needs in financing the Society's 
growing program, has voted to in 
crease membership dues in Regular, 
Sustaining, and Life membership 
categories, but only slightly. It has 
voted to establish husband-wife mem 
berships in the Regular and Sustain 
ing categories, heretofore available 
only to branch members; in these 
two categories only one copy of the 
f{udubon Magazine will be mailed 
to the joint address. The new rates 
apply to all memberships renewable 
in September 1958 and thereafter 
They are listed below. 

We know that you will understand 
the need and wisdom of the action 
taken, and trust that you will wish 
to continue your deeply appreciated 
support and encouragement as ex 
pressed through membership 


Joun H. Baker, 


President 


Membership 
Regular 
Husband and Wife Regular 10.00 
Sustaining 12.50 
Husband and Wife Sustain 
ing 20.00 

Active 25.00 
Supporting 50.00 
Contributing 100.00 
Life $00.00 
\fhliated Clubs 15.00 

(The new rates shown above will 
uppear on the renewal notice sent 
to all members when each renewal is 
luc 

Subscription 

For reasons similar to those set 
forth above with regard to member 
ship dues, subscription rates for 
fudubon Magazine have also been 
increased effective September 1, 1958. 
The new subscription rates are: 


Indi Insti 


vidual tution Foreign 
$ 5.00 $ 4.00 $5.00 
9.00 7.00 = 


12.00 11.50 —_ 
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Falcon in the Sky” 


By J. J. Murray 


Ww! are here tonight because all 
of us have a hobby. Every 
man or woman needs a hobby. We 
may need it desperately when we are 
old and when we have to step aside 
from the work of our lives. But even 
when we are young it is of great 
value as a relaxation. It loosens a 
man up; it keeps him out of ruts; it 
broadens his horizons. It does not 
make too much difference what the 
hobby is. After all you do not choose 
a hobby: it chooses you. It is like 
catching the measles; or, on a much 
higher plane, like finding a wife. 
You do not set out to do it. The 
lightning just strikes! 

Hobbies do not have to be reason- 
able; more particularly, they do not 
have to be reasonable to the dull 
mass of outsiders. I have a collec- 
tion of cartoons, poking fun at bird 
watchers; but I have never seen a 
cartoon stop anyone with the dis- 
ease from wading in a swamp to find 
a prothonotary warbler. 

But to come nearer to our subject. 
I suppose every bird student has his 
favorite bird or group ol birds. My 
favorite bird is the one which in 
America we call the duck hawk, but 
which in English literature is known 
as the peregrine falcon. The pere- 
grine is a magnificent bird — fast 
and wild and powerful. It is said to 
fly up to 90 miles an hour on a 
straightaway. No bird can ever hope 
to escape it by plain flying. No one 
knows how fast the duck hawk can 
go in a power dive. Bent in his 
“Life Histories of North American 
Birds of Prey” 


where an aviator, diving at 175 


records an instance 


miles per hour, was passed by a 
plunging duck hawk as if his plane 
were standing still. It takes its food 
on the wing, clubbing down a flicker 
or a duck with clenched fists, some- 
times catching the dead prey before 
it hits the ground. Sometimes it 
turns over in flight to pluck an un 
lucky dove out of the air above it. 
I like hawks, indeed, I have a pas- 
sion for them. I think that in this 
address pre- 


irray before the 
ginia Society of Orni- 
rginia, May 3, 1957. 
the September-October 
| lication of 
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group of birds you find one of the 
finest end products of evolutionary 
creation. But there are many people 
who do not like hawks. Many farm- 
ers hate them. Many sportsmen, 
though not now as many as formerly, 
think they are “vermin,” and shoot 
them whenever they have a chance. 
Their idea is similar to the pioneer’s 
idea of Indians; “The only good 
hawk is a dead hawk.” The slaughter 
at points along Hawk Mountain, 
Pennsylvania, and at Cape May, 
New Jersey, is a case in point, 
though much of this is from the 
mere love of slaughter, for not only 
hawks, but flickers and doves and all 
kinds of small birds are shot in the 
general massacre. There is still an 
occasional county in Virginia that 
pays the bounty on hawks, in spite 
of all the evidence about its useless- 
ness from any standpoint and about 
the frauds inevitably connected with 
the bounty system. You may remem 
ber the article in Virginia Wildlife 
some vears back, “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” 
waking up to the absurdity of the 


when some sportsmen were 


bounty idea. 

All scientific biologists, not to say 
all nature lovers, know that this 
hatred of hawks is foolish, that it is 


nucad on 


A Complete Mountain 
Resort 
Secluded in a quiet valley entirely 
surrounded by the White Mt. Nat'l 
Forest. Wooded paths along the 
Mad River and miles of trails ex- 
tend from the Inn to the mountain 
ponds and peaks. A comfortable 
Inn with private golf course, large 
swimming pool and tennis court 
complete the facilities of this fine 
resort. 
Mid-June to mid-October 
and winter 


Advance reservations requested. 
Telephone Park 6-2011 


WATERVILLE VALLEY 


Campton P. O.) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Binocular Repair Service 
Guaranteed repairs of all makes of 
binoculars, scopes. New parts made. 
Free estimates 

HELMUT OELSNER 
96 Amherst Drive, Yonkers, N. Y. S 


Fall Vacation 
ON AN ISLAND AT SEA 
BLOCK ISLAND: 


*Noture’s storehouse of 
rocks, minerals and bo- 
tanical specimens 


*Way station for the great 
Spring and Fall bird mi- 
grotions. (Ask for free bird 


\ list 


*Fisherman’s poradise, for 
—a both surfcasting and boot 
fishing 


Lovely Block Island—off the beaten path—invites 
you to shore the most beautiful season of all— 
FALL 

Accommodations available 

May through November 


Block Island Chamber of Commerce, Box E 
Block Island, Rhode Island 
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perpormance, 


worthy ofa 
lifetime guarantee 


Nikon Binoculars are 
guaranteed for life. The 
brilliance and clarity you 
discover with the very first 
look are yours forever — 
thanks to superb optics, 
exacting precision and 
shock-proof construction. 
There are no finer binoculars 
— at any price! 


NIKON BINOCULARS 
12 models from $37.50 to $125 


Write for free bookler—‘Simple Tests”’. 
Shows how to judge binocular quality 
Nikon Incorporated. 251 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. ¥., Dept. AM-9 
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Snakes, Trees, and Birds 


ARBARA stepped out of oul 


back door and nearly dropped 
There, 


eight-year-old 


the bucket she was carrying. 
within four feet of 
Lee, stretched a copperhead. So well 
did it match the earth and dead oak 


leaves by the doorstep, that Lee, busy 
with his insect collection, did not 
notice it. Barbara rushed in implot 
ing me to “do something!” Quickly 
I grabbed up my Leica and the 
strobe lights and went forth to meet 
the situation. 

The copperhead, measuring al 
through two 
flash pictures, but when I tried gent 


most three feet, sat 
ly with a broomstick to present its 
profile to the camera it objected and 
slithered under the porch. Later in 
the afternoon when the _ reptil 
emerged, a neighbor’s boy caught it 
and removed it to a less public spot 

The rocky ridge on the back side 
ot our property seems to be the local! 
headquarters for copperheads. But 
a whole summer may go by without 
our seeing more than one or two, 
or even any, unless, of course, we 
deliberately hunt for them. Reptiles 
and amphibians must be searched 
for. Except for the frogs and toads 
they do not advertise themselves by 
singing as do most birds. I recall 
that in four months’ safari in Africa 
last year I saw but four snakes. One, 
a black mamba, fled at my approach 
on the edge of a flamingo lake in 
Kenya. A month later, in the Congo, 
our land rover nearly ran over a 
large black cobra 
the natives who were walking along 


which scattered 
the road. A spitting cobra was seen 
at night in the Parc Albert and we 


saw one small snake that we could 


204 


not identify. We saw neither the 
dreaded Gaboon viper nor the well 
publicized puff adder, although | 
did catch some Charaxes butterflies 
at a small but very dead puff adder 
that had been crushed by a cal 
When I asked John Williams, the 
Nairobi naturalist 
ried about snakes when he and his 


whether he wo! 


twin children pursued butterflies 


through the forest, he replied, “Life 
is too short for that 

In contradiction to this seeming 
scarcity, the young biologist of the 
Parc Albert told me that when he 
made a population study in the 
Garamba, using a platoon of natives 


which advanced on hands and knees, 


EYE VIEW 


catching every living thing they en- 
countered, he averaged 16 snakes on 
plots measuring 100 meters square. 
Particularly surprising was the great 
frogs they caught on 
these same plots, the food supply, no 
doubt, of many of the snakes. 


number of 


Although I had access to the su- 
perb “Snakes of Uganda,” by Pit- 
man, I wished desperately for a held 
guide such as the new “Field Guide 
to the Reptiles and Amphibians of 
Eastern North America,” by Roger 
and Isabelle Conant. This guide has 
been a long time in the making. 
During the years in which this book 
was being developed two new species 
ol turtles were discovered in the 
south and a new tree frog. Species, 
not obscure races of debat- 
It seems in- 


that is, 
able taxonomic merit. 
credible that important new species 
can sull be found in our country. 

Mr. Conant, whose interest in the 
critters that hop and crawl was first 
kindled as a lad in a Boy Scout 
camp, has had a distinguished career 
as a professional herpetologist, first 
in the Toledo Zoological Park and 
then for more than 20 years as Cu- 
rator of Reptiles at the Philadelphia 
Zoological Garden. 

Isabelle Hunt Conant, the illus- 
trator, who is Mrs. Roger Conant, 
accompanied her husband on many 
collecting expeditions to various 
parts of the United States expressly 
to obtain specimens with which to 
illustrate the book. The magnitude 


illustrations by the Author 
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you 
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Orbit about the Earth in his authoritative 
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sea, 
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Delve 
* as described by Dr. 
phenomenon so intriguing that right 
American 
mountains 
We sincerely believe 
a more informed Society 
those 
exposed to richer fare than comic strip 


authority in his 


may project yourself into 


Travel. Or, in 


Combining history, 
geography and ocean- 
ography, here is a 
continuously interest- 
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by Capt 
Philippe Tailliez 
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account of under- 
water exploration, 
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the Atlantic story 
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> the present 
Retail Price 


beautiful photo- 
graphs in full color, 
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$6.5 Retail Price—$5.00 
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Maurice Burton, a 
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seeking this rumored 
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that this Club makes a 
And — most 
families who believe their 
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now 
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of 


EXPLORING 

AMERICAN CAVES 
— by Franklin F ols 
The history, geology. 
lore and location of 
the last “unexplored 
frontiers”. An excit- 
ing account the 
men and women who 
light their way be- 
neath the earth's 


crust 
Retail Price 
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Gene Caesar 

Exciting and sus- 
penseful account of 
the wild predators of 
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View of Cranberry Swamp, or Tannersville Bog, 


Descent to a Borea 


vy these | s and their interesting 


By David and Sue Fables h 
HERE'S plants and animals have developed, 


about northern plants and ani- 


Ot 


something magical ; 
ind what is happening to them 


aI 


mals 


South of the arctic tundra, tama 


rack, black spruce, 


< lothe 


something so alluring that few 
north 
of the 
Canadian provinces and extend into 


the northern parts of the states bor 


resist exploring a and other 


naturalists can 
cold northern bog. When we on the 
Atlantic coastal plain think of a trip 


for boreal plants and animals, some 


ern evergreens most 


South of this region, 
ol 
eventually, 


of us may envision a northward trek dering Canada 


one finds increasing numbers 


lead inland, 
peaks of 
It 
Appalachians 
for 
rich and in 
northern 


one that would 
the higher 
Appalachians. 


as 
the 
not 


or 


hardwood trees whic h, 


cending 
ill but eliminate the evergreen trees. 
In age the 
the southern latitudes 


the 


southern is 
necessary to climb the the present climate of 


delightful as that may 
have some wonderfully 


be, wre more favors 


deciduous, or hardwood, forest. 

Where 
ibundant 
of Canada, northern 


and the Adirondacks 


teresting bogs, with their northern conifers are still 
south of the boreal forests 
New England, 


they usually 


plants and animals, close at hand 
Some of these are in the lowlands of 
the Northeast. Let us see where and 
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photographed by the authors. 


| Swamp 


exist in two different kinds of areas 
One is on well-drained uplands, and 
on the summits of numerous peaks 
in the southern Appalachians. Here, 
at altitudes above 2,500 feet, grow 
red spruce, Picea rubens, a hardy 
species gradually driven south by the 
glaciers, and one of many northern 
plants on these exposed mountain 
summits that persists because of a 
favorable climate. Many of these 
plants in the southern Appalachians 
exist today as isolated stands on the 
highest mountain elevations. Mau- 
rice Brooks and others have written 
of the birds breeding in this type 
of forest.* 


Treasure,” by Mauri 
Magazine, March-April 


an 
dudubon 
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Ihe second area containing boreal 


plants occurs farther north, in the 


middle Appalachians and in gla 


ciated regions such as in western 
New York State, the Pocono Moun 
tains of Pennsylvania, and the Kitta 
tinny Mountains of New 
Here one can remnants 
of the 
descent trom the surrounding hills. 


Jersey. 
reach the 
boreal forests by a gentle 
Here the hardwood forests look down 
upon those conifers of the northern 


muskegs—black spruce, Picea mari 
ana, and tamarack, Larix laricina 
What geologic events preceded, 


and were in large measure responsi 
ble for the formation of these spruce 
swamps of the middle 
How far back from the lifeless con 


ditions of the 


Appalachians? 
Pleistocene ice ages 
have the swamps come on the road 
of botanical succession? How many 


northern birds are found breeding 
in them? What will be the eventual 
fate of these relict coniferous stands? 
at the geologic rec 


A brief glimpse 


ord will answer the first question; 


a visit to one of the swamps will 
answer the next two; and only time 


will answer the last question. 


South of the northern 
New 


ridges and intervening depressions 


Appalach 
ians of England, mountain 


were formed during a _ geological 
thrust from the southeast in the late 
Che uplift of the Ap- 


palachians produced conditions un- 


Paleozoic era 


favorable to the ancient plants of 
the region, and many species of club 


cts 
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and seed 
Jurrassic 
dominant, but 
were overtaken in the 


quent Cretaceous Period by decidu- 


mosses, scouring rushes, 
ferns became extinct. By 
time, 


they 


conitfers were 


subse- 


ous species of flowering plants which 
continue to dominate today in most 
temperate regions of the world. 
Late in the Cenozoic Era 
one million 


(about 
years ago) Pleistocene 
ice masses moved slowly southward 
from the Arctic, obliterating the 
piants of the regions they covered 
and driving animals before them. 
These ice sheets covered most of the 
middle Appalachians of southern 
New York, northern New Jersey, and 
Pennsyivania. Their bulldozer ac- 
tion piled up much of the earth's 
mantle so that drainage from valley 
streams and depressions was im- 
paired. As the earth’s temperatures 


Students from Union Junior College search for dwarf mistletoe and insectivorous 
plants in the bog. Photograph by the authors. 


rose once more, the glaciers began 
to melt and these 
coarse till, which further complica- 
ted drainage by damming streams 
and creating glacial lakes in the 
mountain depressions. Eventual in- 
vasion of these lakes by plants pro- 


waters released 


duced bogs and swamps. 

With the northward retreat of the 
last glacier, lichens advanced upon 
the exposed land which at this stage 
resembled an arctic tundra. Sphag- 
num slowly filled the ponds and lakes 
and converted them into “quaking” 
bogs (the muskegs of the Indian). 
Sedges and shrubby heaths invaded 
the moss, and when their establish- 
ment was assured, spruces, firs, and 
tamaracks followed them. The re- 
lict boreal swamps of the middle 
Appalachians today represent this 
stage of plant succession. The hard- 
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Dragon orchid, Arethusa bulbosa, photo- 
graphed by Gottscho-Schleisner. 


Grass pink, Calopogon pulchellus, pho- 
tographed by Gottscho-Schleisner. 


ood forest, a still later stage, has, 


m the richer, more elevated soil 


surrounding the mountain swamps, 


succeeded in establishing itself as 


he climatic dominant 


In the southern Appalachians, 


therefore, one s through hard 


wood forests to re ich the 


boreal conifers of the mountain tops; 


the middle 


isolated 


in Appalachians one 


oaks, 


hickories, and maples to the isolated 


commonly descends through 
stands of tamarack and spruce that 
grow in the mountain depressions 
Kittatinnies 


ibound with tinv swamps, many of 


The Poconos and 


them difficult of access to a strange! 
who is not guided by a person fami 


iar with the area.* 


One such swamp 
readily reached by good roads, lies 
1 few miles northwest of Strouds 
burg, Monroe County, Pennsylvani: 
Designated as Cranberry Swamp on 
United States Army Engineers’ Map, 
Pocono Quadrangle, it is. fre 
quently referred to, by botanists and 
ocal residents alike, as Tannersville 
Bog 

Cranberry Swamp, or Tannersville 
Bog, can be reached via Route U.S 
611 by be aring east in Lower Tan 
nersville at a sign marking the lo 


cation of Tannersville Inn The 


11 miles from 


travels the 


Route 611 to th 


pleasant, alternating woodland 


ViIsItol! 


swamp through 


patches and farmlands. From plowed 


fields come the penetrating alarm 


notes of nest-guarding killdeer; from 


the hedgerows, the measured songs 


of field sparrows and the bouncing 


lilt of indigo buntings; from the tops 
yf sugar maples, the caroling of ori 


1.000 


eS Here it 


eet elevation 


approximately 
ibove sea level, no 


typically bore il species ol birds 1S 
found 
Turn off the macadam road at 


Mano! 


side road. After walking 200 yards 


Cranberry ind park on the 


farther along the macadam road, 


bear east, cross a pasture, descend 


the hillside ind prepare for wet 


walking (in normal seasons several 


nches of water cover the forest 


floor Three concentric zones ol 


vegetation occur in the swamp, which 
has i 


rather uniform elevation ol 


900 feet. Close to the sloping up 


ind is a fringe of deciduous trees 


ind shrubs; within this is a mixed 


deciduous-coniferous forest; and in 
the center of the swamp, a conifer- 
ous tract reminiscent of the boreal 
muskegs. 

One passes quickly through the 
narrow deciduous fringe of alders, 
blueberries, red maples, and sour 
gums, which is devoid of 
plants and is the home of catbirds, 
red-eved vireos, and vyellowthroats 


boreal 


Ahead, the graceful, upswept limbs 
of white pines are visible, and soon 
rhododendrons, 
birches, and red maples mingle with 
the pines. In the mixed forest por 
tion of the swamp, in late May, the 
small yellow lady’s-slipper, Cypripe 


hemlocks, yellow 


dium parviflorum, is in bloom at 
points. It 
weeks or so later than the pink spe 


scattered blooms two 
cies, Cypripedium acaule, on the 
drier uplands. Goldthread, Coptis 
groenlandica, is abundant on _ the 
moss carpet which covers the ex 
truding roots of maples and hem 
locks. Luxurious stands of cinna 
mon and royal ferns and clumps of 
Bailey's sedge, Carex bailey, afford 
places of concealment for nests of 
the veery, hermit thrush, and Canada 
warbler. From overhead in the hem 
locks and yellow birches comes the 
high-pitched, wiry song of the Black 
burnian warbler; the shorter, more 
pleasant magnolia 
warbler; and the dreamy lay of the 
black-throated green. It is in the 
mixed forest that the northern birds 
Here the most ar 


phrases of the 


begin to appear. 
resting of the songs is the rapid 
reiteration of the northern watet 
All the species, though, are 
not summer residents. The ruffed 


grouse resides in the swamp through 


thrush. 


out the year, feeding on berries in 
the bountiful seasons; on buds of 
birches and heaths in the season of 
want. At all times shelter is ade 
quate, and rhododendron 
thicket the “drumming” 
carries far across the swamp, before 


from a 
grouse’s 
the leafing out of the hardwood 
trees. 

Soon the tall trees begin to thin 
and the visitor finds himself in the 
muskeg, that 
moss and sedge, clad in a sub-arctic 


unsteady morass of 
forest of delicate tamaracks and aro- 
Highbush blueberry, 
Vaccinium corymbosum, makes the 


matic spruces. 


undergrowth dense, and the open 
areas disappear as sheep laurel, Kal 
mia angustifolia, bog laurel, K. pollt- 


folia, bog rosemary, Andromeda 


glaucophylla, and cassandra, Cham- 


ntinued nf 
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Purple-fringed orchis, Habenaria psycodes, against a background of interrupted ferns. Photograph !»y Gottscho-Schleisner. 
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THE MOOSE 


The largest of all the deer family is a 


magnificent animal—in battle or in repose. 


By Helen Hoover 


a RAVELERS in the forested 

areas of northern North Amer 
ica may occasionally sec a bull 
moose standing by the roadside, his 
great head and antlers lifted as 
though to challenge their right to 
be there. And, if they look away for 
a moment, then look back, they may 
be startled that in spite of its size 
and awkward appearance, it has 
vanished into the brush without a 
sound. 

The appearance of the bull moose 
is dominated by his antlers, which 
are flat and broad, spreading widely 
with upcurved sweeping sections and 
many points, or tines, along the 
edges. They may be six feet wide 
a record one taken in Alaska was 
78 inches wide, had 34 points, and 
weighed 85 pounds, exclusive of the 
skull. 

The bull moose’s deep-chested 
body seems awkwardly balanced on 
his thin, knobby, four-and-a-half 
foot-tall legs. His tail is very short 
and flat. His big head is carried for 
ward and down from the height of 
his shoulder hump on a short neck. 
His muzzle is long and swollen, with 
an overhanging upper lip that may 
be moved back and forth. His ears 
are large and independently mobile 
Hanging below his throat is a flap 
of skin and hair called the bell, 
which may be three feet long but is 
usually no longer than about 12 to 
18 inches. His furry coat is an inch 
in depth, is a dark grayish brown to 
almost black, but lighter-colored on 
his muzzle and legs. 

The rutting season of the moose 
is from September until November, 
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Illustrations by Charles Liedl 


but may continue into December if 
the weather remains unusually warm 
During this time the bull is deh 
nitely to be avoided, as he will 


charge just about anything of size 


that he sees, perhaps under the im 
pression that it may be a rival, per- 
haps out of plain bad temper. Un 
like the elk and caribou, he does 
not collect a harem but takes only 
one mate—at a time, that is—and 
then only for a week or ten days, 


Range and Size of Moose 

Moose range throughout the for 
ested regions of Alaska and Canada 
south of the tree limit, with the ex 
ception of most of the Pacific coastal 
regions. In the United States, it in 
habits the Rockies as far south as 
central Wyoming and Idaho, north 
ern Maine the extreme northern 
parts of Vermont, New Hampshire 
New York, and Upper Michigan, and 
the eastern Canadian-border regions 
ot Minnesota I he spe cies Ak es 
americanus, is widespread in these 
regions; Alces gigas lives in Alaska 

The moose is the largest of the 
deer family (Cervidae) and the bull 
in Alaska may attain a height of 
eight feet at the shoulder hump and 
weigh almost a ton \ height of 
seven feet and a weight of 1,500 
pounds is not uncommon throughout 
the entire range The average length 
of the paired, curved, teardrop marks 
of its cloven hoof is about seven 
inches, but I have measured tracks 
which were nine inches long, with 
a spacing of six feet between the 
hoof prints, where a moose had trot 
ted along the muddy edge of the Min 
nesota woods road which leads to 
my home.—The Author 


after which he goes off to seek an- 
other. 

His mating bellow sounds some- 
thing like a diesel horn and, I 
believe, may be heard as far. The 
first time we heard it, my husband 
and I almost dropped our tea cups 
at the blast of sound which seemed 
to originate just outside the cabin 
door. At that time, we had not lived 
long in the woods and had not the 
slightest idea what it was. After the 
lapse of a reasonable interval of si 
lence we investigated. About 500 feet 
away, crossing the road and lead- 
ing into the thick brush of the 
hills to the south, we found moose 
tracks. From beyond the first ridge 
we heard a confusion of grunts and 
bellows, which was too alluring to 
ignore. 

When we had climbed to the top 
of the ridge we looked down into a 
small valley, covered with grass, 
brush, and clumps of young aspen 
and birch. Two bull moose were 
fighting—panting, grunting, and 
pushing furiously antler to antler. 
Suddenly one was shoved backward. 
With a scream of rage he landed 
heavily on his rump. Before the 
other could take advantage of this 
fall and get around to the side 
where he might strike a damaging 
blow to the ribs or belly, he was up 
and the two again squared away. 
With lowered heads, they appraised 
each other like boxers or wrestlers 
seeking ar opening. Suddenly the 
great antlers clashed together and 
the fight went on, accompanied by 
terrible roars and an ever-present 
whine or humming sound. (A trap- 

Turn to page 212 


“Two bull moose were fighting — pant- 


ing, grunting, and pushing furiously.” > 
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“The calf is a skinny, comical-looking fellow about 32 inches tall.” 


per has since told me of a similai 
contest he had witnessed, where th 
humming was so loud that he at 
first had the odd sensation that 
hornets were buzzing around his 
head.) 


trees were snapped off, and the brush 


The ground was torn up, 


was flattened over a large area, foi 
the battle arena moved to a new 
location when one or the other ran 
for a hundred yards or so, seemingly 
to catch his breath before renewing 
the struggle 

The bulls were well-matched in 
size, with fine antlers, behind which 
their bristling neck hair added to 
their angry appearance. We did not 
learn the outcome of the battle be 
cause the wind suddenly changed 
and they scented us. They stopped 
fighting and hurried out of sight at 
their shambling trot that seems so 
awkward but covers ground at an 
amazing rate because of their long 
strides. Probably one 
gave up and ran away. Rarely one 
moose may kill the other or they 


contestant 


may lock antlers and perish together 
But we could be sure that some 
where nearby a cow was eagerly 
awaiting the outcome of the fight 
between the rivals for her affections 

The cow moose is a three-quarter 
size edition of the bull, without ant 
lers and with a smaller, less-bearded 
bell. Her calf is a still smaller rep 
lica of herself, with the bell but with 
out the shoulder hump and the long 
upper lip. Its legs are, relatively, 
longer and thinner and its coat is 
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light colored with a dark muzzle 
and marks over the eves. 

Ihe handsome antlers, like those 
of all the deer family, are shed in 
early spring and reappear as nobs 
covered with soft, fuzzy skin in 
May. All summer as they grow to 
full size they are covered by this 
velvet.”” In late summer the cover 
ing dries and is rubbed off against 

tree trunk, to expose the white of 
the bone of which the antlers are 
composed Later they darken from 


exposure and remain unchanged 
until the resorption of the bone at 
causes then 


their base to drop off 


it the end of winter 
With the 


intlers increase 


young bull moose, the 
trom spikes in a 
vearling to a maximum size with 
many edging tines in a mature bull 
»f about 12 vears, at which time the 
bell also reaches its greatest develop 
ment. As the animal ages, the ant 
lers grow smaller and have fewe1 
tines with each year and the bell 
diminishes until it is a mere flap of 


skin in a very old bull. 

In May or June the cow seeks a 
secluded spot—a small island is a 
favorite—and there bears her calf or 
calves. Iwins are quite common 
and triplets occur rarely. They are 
skinny and comical-looking little fel- 
lows, about 32 inches tall. They 
have attenuated, shaky legs, and they 


lock. 


[hey stay very close to the mother 


behave as foolishly as they 


and are still with her when she 


mates again in the fall. At the next 


spring, the calf is about five feet 
tall, and when the birth of his suc- 
cessor is imminent, the cow drives 
the yearling away to learn to look 
after himself. 

Moose live only in densely-forested 
areas, usually near shallow lakes or 
swamps. During the winter they may 
gather in small bands, made up of 
a bull or two, several cows, and their 
accompanying calves. These bands 
may winter in thick swamps, brows- 
ing over nearby hills. When the snow 
becomes very deep and their long 
legs cannot carry them easily through 
it, they make “yards” with trails 
which are kept open by walking in 
the same tracks. During the summer, 
the cows with calves, the lone fe- 
males, and the bulls make their way 
in solitary dignity through the 
woods, grazing and chewing their 
cuds. 

\s the moose have no upper in- 
canine teeth, they must 
scoop their food upward instead of 


cisors or 


biting it off. They feed on a wide 
variety of plants and are helped by 
their height and_ extraordinary 


reach. 


They graze with no difficulty on 
shrubs such as alder and the various 
berries, jewelweed, and similar tall 
plants, and ferns. Their long legs, 
short necks, and deep chests prevent 
them from reaching the ground to 
feed, so, if they have a taste for 
moss or low-growing lichens, they 
kneel and move slowly ahead, neatly 
mowing the greenery as they go. 
Che leaves of aspen, birch, maple, 
cherry, and other deciduous trees 


are stripped easily to a height of 
nine or ten feet and, if the moose 


wishes more, he may nudge the 
branches down with his muzzle and 
thus eat leaves that grow 20 feet 
up. If the tree is small—perhaps up 
to three inches in diameter—he may 
simply straddle it with his front legs 
and break it down, to feast in com- 
fort. He is fond of the upper bark 
of the aspen and may break these 
small trees in the winter and spring, 
or hunt for windfalls. His winter 
food is mainly fir and the buds and 
twigs of the trees and shrubs which 
he eats in the warmer months. And 
he is so fond of ground juniper, a 
type of yew often very appropriately 
called “shintangle,” that he may 
graze it to virtual extermination. 
For the same reason, water lilies 
and other succulent water-growing 
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plants may disappear in an area 
The ani- 


mal prefers to wade into water three 


where moose are plentiful 
or tour feet deep, duck his head 


under the surface, and come up 


with a whole plant. He is said to 
be able to keep his head submerged 
as long as two minutes. The only 
cow moose that eve looked really 
feminine to me was knee deep in a 
pond, munching on a water lily, her 
head smartly bedecked with trailing 
green 

water in 


The moose enters the 


spring to escape from the torture 


of black fly 


times wallow in mud to further pro 


bites and may some 
tect himself. But he enjoys licking 
mud all through the year and may 
even dig through snow and ice to 
reach it. He has no fear of the deep 
oo7e ol swamps and will plow stead- 
ily through the muck, with occa 
sional pauses to rest He is also a 
strong swimmel and does not hesi 
tate to cross miles of water, even in 
A cow may take her calf 
with her on a summer swim and, if 
the littl 
his head on her body o1 


bitter cold 


fellow tires, he may rest 


throw a 


leg ove! her neck and she will tow 
his weight with ease. 

On the whole, the moose does not 
make unprovoked attacks on people 
\ cow may defend her calf but is 
more likely to withdraw with it if 
startled. The bull, except during 
the rut, seems to be more curious 
than alarmed or angry if approached 
distance. I 


within a_ reasonable 


stepped out of the cabin with a lan 


tern on a winter night and was para 
lvzed with fear, as I stared up at the 
seemingly mammoth height of a bull, 
standing only ten feet from me. He 
looked at me a moment after I had 
switched off the light, then turned 
and trotted away to the road with 
out haste. 

Even if mildly annoyed, a_ bull 
moose mav not retaliate too severely, 
as in the case of two young men in a 
canoe, who came on a bull that was 
placidly eating duckweed in a chan 
nel they wished to travel. Rathet 
than wait until he had had his fill 
thev paddled forward and nudged 
him about the legs. He lowered his 
head and shoved the 
When the terrified voyageurs had 


~ 


canoe over. 


scrambled to shore, they found their 
only casualty to be a hole which had 
been snagged in the canoe by a 
rock. The moose was still calmly 
eating duckweed in the middle of 
the channel. 

If seriously bothered, bulls may 
chase people into trees and keep 
them there for hours. Sometimes 
they will patrol the door of a cabin 
so that the occupant is a prisoner. 
To my knowledge, things of this 
sort have happened in times other 
than the rutting season, but I know 
ot no moose 
could not be considered justified 
in returning someone’s ill-mannered 
behavior in a way that, considering 
the animal's strength and size, would 
seem to be very mild indeed. 

The same strength and size limit 
his enemies to the wolf, the bear, 


instance where the 


and man, with an occasional attack 
by a mountain lion. It is pleasant to 
there 
wolves in 


conclude that even though 


are numerous. timber 
Minnesota, the 


under very strict game-law 


northern moose, 
protec- 
tion, seems to be showing a definite 


increase there THe ENp 


“When feeding on aquatic piants, moose prefer to wade in water 


three or four feet deep and duck their heads below the surface.’ 
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The Rare Bachman's Warbler Again 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


NEVERAL years ago, in the July 
S August 1954 issue of Audubon 
Magazine, an article appeared that 
I wrote called, “Unpredictable Bach 
man’s Warbler.” It was illustrated 
by a black and white drawing by the 
artist John Henry Dick, who illus 
trated the recent book, “The Warb 
lers of America.” The Bachman’s 
warbler is still entitled to its distin 
tion of “America’s rarest warbler” 
but, even more than that, it contin 
ues to deserve the adjective “unpre 
lictable.””’ At no time in its history 
has this word seemed more appro 
priate than in its occurrence in the 
spring of 1958, not many miles from 
the spot of its original discovery in 
South Carolina in 1833 

On April 26, 1958, Mr. and Mrs 
Frederick Horlbeck of Charleston, 
S. C., heard a warbler song which, 
when followed up, proved to be that 
of a Bachman’s warbler. It was 
heard in a most unlikely locality, 
not in a deep swamp, belaced with 
vines, knee-deep in water, populated 
by ticks and water 
in a spot where boots or long-dis 


moccasins, not 


tance travel were necessary. It was 
seen five Charleston, 
South Carolina, a quarter-mile from 
a heavily traveled highway, and on 
the very edge of a thriving suburban 
development. It was in high, dry 
pineland, with an admixture of 
myrtle, scrub oak, and sweet gum 
[he pines were largely long-leaf, 
Pinus palustris 

There, within an area varying 
little more than 100 yards across, 
a male Bachman’s warbler sang al 
most constantly throughout 
day, nine times every minute, from 
April 26 to May 25, interrupted only 
by occasional descents into the un 
dergrowth to feed. Frequently th 
warbler chose a completely exposed 
perch on the end of a pine branch, 
or projecting stub. Needless to say, 
the bird was seen and watched by 
many observers! 

Interesting and exciting as all this 
was, the climax of this occurrence 
was the fact that this bird was pho- 
tographed for the first time in his 
tory, both in still pictures and in 
motion pictures in John 


miles from 


every 


color. 
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Henry Dick, of Dixie Plantation, 
Meggett, S. C., took the still pho 
tographs with a 1000 millimeter (40 
inch) lens attached to a Leica cam 
era. He notified Mr. H. Philip Staats, 
a winter resident of Charleston, of 


the bird’s presence ind Mr. Staats 


appears in 


successfully took excellent movies ol 
it with a Bolex camera. Readers of 
fudubon Magazine will recall John 
Henrv Dick as the artist whose work 
“South Carolina Bird- 
life.” “Florida Birdlife,” and “The 
Warblers of America.”—THe ENpb 


The first photograph ever taken of a Bachman’s warbler. From a Kodachrome 


by John Henry Dick. 
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Spider’s Web Leads to 
An Ornithological Discovery 


quite different from the deep swamps 
of the Southeast where it usually nests. 
Since that day we heard that it has 
been photographed by several people, 
and its song recorded. 


Saturday, April 26, 1958, my husband 
and I first saw and heard a male Bach- 
man’s warbler in St. Andrew's Parish, 
Charleston, South Carolina. We watched 
t for more than an hour, in a habitat 
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As we turned into the first dirt road 
near the new Ashley River bridge, about 
five miles out of Charleston, we were 
startled to see a small bird fluttering 
in mid-air over the road, with its foot 
a thread of strong spider 
a pine-trec 


caught by 
web, which stretched from 
on one side of the road down to a 
myrtle bush about 20 feet high on the 
other. As the bird jerked to free itself, 
the elasticity of the spider thread would 
pull it back. Mr. Horlbeck stopped the 
car abruptly, meaning to get out and 
free the struggling bird, but this only 
added to its fright. With a sudden 
burst of strength, it pulled away. At no 
time was the bird quiet enough or in 
light good enough for us to identify 
it. 


We searched in the shrubbery for the 
bird and web, but were unable to find 
either. The incident was over in much 
less time than it takes to recount it. I 
would have liked to have been able to 
prove that the web was that of the 
Wilder's Carolina silk spider, but that 
is only surmise 


For a while, hooded warblers, vireos, 
cuckoos, and a chat engaged our atten 
tion, then Mr Horlbeck said “What is 
that? Sounds like half of a_parula’s 
song, or was it a faint pine warbler’s 
song unfinished? It was almost an in 
sect sound!” Then we saw the small 
bird high in a tall pine tree, on a 
broken-off dead branch. It sang inces 
santly, and changed 
perches. Finally it dropped down to the 
fresh green shrubbery near the edge of 


sometimes it 


the road by us, and at last we saw its 
colors and markings. It was hard to be- 
lieve—yellow breast, black cap on top 
of its head, and black bib! It was a 
Bachman’'s warbler, but what was this 
bird doing in a dry pineland? The 
answer, we felt, must be that it was 
merely passing through on migration. 


That night we telephoned Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert H. Coleman to ask them 
to check on the bird the next day if 
possible. Mr. Coleman is President of 
the Charleston Museum and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Coleman (qualified “bird peo 
live within a mile of the place 
where the bird had been seen. They 


ple ) 


confirmed the identification after watch 
ing the bird through binoculars and a 
Balscope. Many people have seen and 
heard the bird since then to their great 


delight. As of May 23 it was still there! 


The contrast of the pinelands to its 
usual swamp home was amazing; but 
remarkable part of the 
story is that we would never 
stopped so closely to the highway had 


perhaps the 
have 


not the littkh unknown bird caught its 


foot in the line of a strong spider web 
EvizABETH MILeEs HORLBECK 


Charleston, S. C. 
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HOW IT 
GOT 


squirrel 


ITS NAME 


t 
' 


IUustration by Walter Ferguson 


By Webb B. Garrison 


Y ATURALISTS of pre-Christian 
4 eras were well acquainted with 
a little rodent that spends much of 
its time leaping in trees. They didn’t 
consider that trait to be its most dis- 
however. In regions 
where mid-day heat was oppressive 
for much of the year, men were fas- 
cinated that the nut-eater carried a 
built-in parasol. From skta (shade) 
(tail), the litthe animal 
known to 


tinctive one, 


plus ouva 
with the big tail was 
Greeks as the skiuros. 
Its name passed through Latin 
and entered English prior to the 
l4th century. Earlv writers used at 


least 15 different spellings, for 
the old word was ill-adapted to 
clumsy northern tongues. Eventually 
it was standardized as squirrel. Cap- 
tain John Smith was incredulous 
when he saw the large size of Vir- 
ginia squirrels. Writing in 1624, he 
declared that the largest were about 

the size of a small English rabbit. 
Firmly established in many tem- 
perate regions, the squirrel is no 
longer noted for its equipment with 
which it was thought to shade it- 
self from the sun. But the ancient 
title clings to it so firmly that in 
most parts of the world its name 
still has the meaning of “shadytail.”’ 
—THE ENp 
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that gave 


By George S. Lookabaugh 


A FARMER friend of mine ha 
4 unknowingly cut down a ra 
coon'’s home tree. The mother and 
three of her young were killed when 
the den tree fell. A fourth young 
ster miraculously survived, and when 
the baby raccoon and I first met 
I was in a wheel chair. I was 17 
years old, and an accident had para 
lyzed me from the waist down 

I accepted the challenge to real 
this bit of wildlife partly to hel; 
my farmer friend relieve his guilty 
conscience for cutting down the 
den tree, 
needed a diversion. I named _ the 


and because I desperately 


small creature “Ring” because of the 
dark circles around his little rope 
like tail. He was so small he would 
fit nicely in my shirt pocket. The 
young of most animals can be termed 
cute, but only Ring’s mother would 
have thought that of him. His baby 
fur was coarse and his peaked face 


gave him a cadaverous appearanc 


For a few weeks Ring was with 
out personality. He did little but 
sleep, and he squalled when he was 
hungry His formula, which he 
sucked through the nipple of a doll 
bottle, consisted of one-third evap 
orated milk and two-thirds wate! 
Ring's home was a wooden packing 
crate bedded with straw. I kept it 
on the floor beside my chair. His 
first ventures outside of his box wer 
to my lap, where he climbed by way 
of a wheel of my chair. I would 
play with him by the hour, but if 
walked into the 


heard an 


another person 


room, or if he unusual 
sound, he dropped from my lap 
crawled into his box, and tried t 
hide under the straw. 

Ring be 


sounds 


It wasn't long before 
came accustomed to the 
of civilization and to people. H« 
seemed to prefer me, but anyon 


could handle him if they picked him 
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@ 
MG The story of a raccoon 


a boy the will to walk again 


» in their arms. He hated being 


picked up by the scruff of his neck 


Before Ring became too big to 
sleep in the house overnight, I had 
his box placed by my bed. Many were 
the nights I was half-awakened by his 
noisy explorations of my room. He 
climbed anvthing that offered him 
a footing and nothing in my room 
These nightly 


romps were not brought on by hun 


esc aped his scrutiny 


ger, but by his prevailing curiosity 
ind his nocturnal habits which are 
hereditary As he 


lost his urge 


gTew olde he 


gradually to explore 
at night, but he never lost his curi 


OSITY. 


Ring never bothered 
When I awakened 
would find him 


I would shake 


would awaken im 


Strangely, 
me while I slept 
in the morning | 
fast asleep in his box 
the box and he 
mediately 
tussle. I would lift him to my bed 
would take the bed clothes 


Then we would have a 
ind he 
in his mouth and shake them fiercely, 
ill the 
sounds like a puppy 


making growling 


Suddenly he 


while 


would stop this, throw his head up, 
Then he 


crouch on 


ind listen for a moment 
would abruptly lace me, 
ill fours, flatten his ears against his 
head, and start backing slowly toward 
the foot of the bed. While 


growled as Savagely as he 


he did 
this he 
could, and rolled his eves Che 
clownish act never failed to make 
me laugh After Ring had backed 
to the foot of the bed, he would 
bound toward me until he collided 
vith the palm of my outstretched 
hand. I have played with pups and 
found that they put 


pressure into 
their playful bites, but Ring neve 


‘I can always tell when you are 
iwake.’ my 
she came to help me up in the morn 


mother often said as 
ings, “because I can hear you and 
this nuisance whooping it up. And 
just look at this bed!” She would 


smile and give Ring’s ear a playful 
pinch. 

I had heard the legend that rac 
coons always washed their food be 
fore eating it. After observing Ring 
I concluded that raccoons put thei: 
food in water to soften it, rather 
Because he did 
not have water in which to wash 


than to clean it. 


a delicacy did not stop Ring from 
eating it, but he would often refus« 
to eat bread unless he could soak 
it first. 

Ring would eat practically any 
thing that I would, and a lot of 
things that I wouldn't. He especially 
liked bologna, hamburgers, and ice 
cream cones, and insects that came 
within reach of his ever-searching 
front paws. It was comical to see 
Ring 
cone 
cream dissolved, and all that the 
puzzled young animal had left was 
a water soaked cone. It didn’t take 
him long to unravel the mystery be 
cream cones 


immerse his first ice cream 


in his water pan. The ice 


cause a very few “ice 
later,” he had learned to lick the 
ice cream down to the level of the 
top of the cone. Then, using a front 
paw like a spoon, he scooped up the 
After the 


ice cream had disappe ared, the cone 


ice cream from. inside. 
got the usual water treatment before 
he ate it. 

One day I put a piece of bologna 
in a deep, narrow-necked flower vase, 
and put the vase on the floor to sec 
if Ring could get the meat inside 
He stretched first one foreleg into 
it, then the other, as far as he could 
Failing to reach the meat, he rolled 
the vase across the floor, then reached 
inside it again. He never got the 
meat out of the vase, but neithe 
did he waste much time on what, 
to him, was an impossibility. After 
about four minutes of solid effort 
he left the vase and did not return 
to it even though I left it on the 
floor for several hours. 
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“Ring” in the arms of his farmer friend Lester Taylor. Photograph by the author. 
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“The familiar spirit of grassy rivers and brackish meadows.” Photograph by G. Ronald Austing. 
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Now called the common snipe, the 


Wilson‘s snipe is one of the most appealing 


of all American marsh birds. 


By Henry Marion Hall 


Wt N bottom lands brighten 
beneath April showers, along 
brooks in which the alewives throng 
up trom the sea, Wilson's snipe blow 


in on the south wind and pitch into 


heir green meadow world. I have 


id occasional glimpses of them 


Hickering through the gloom, o1 


dropping among the cattails in sweet 
water marshes. Sometimes I see on 
far up in the ruddy evening sky, zig 
zagging across the darkening wate! 
Even when bound for some definit 
objective, this bird finds it impos 
sible to travel in a straight line. 
Snipe will find a marshy pocket 
on a farm even if it is not half-an 
Such a miniature 
marsh oozes from the top of a hill 
near Califon, New Jersey, in the 
center of a rocky pasture much fre 
quented by killdeer plover. A single 


acre in extent. 
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snipe will often alight there during 
migrations, 
scented the place while drifting past 


almost as if it had 


among the evening clouds 
Califon, 
a hundred may revisit some large 


When one drops in at 


fen at no great distance, for they 
As the wood- 
bosky crofts 
and upland alder runs, so the snipe 


often arrive in a cloud 


cock is the genius of 


is the familiar spirit of grassy rivers, 


fresh water morasses, and brackish 


meadows. It haunts more acres of 


such terrain than any other bird, 


America, 
America, and South Amer- 


ranging throughout North 
Central 
ica to southern Brazil. It is acciden- 
tal in Greenland, Bermuda, Hawaii, 
and Great Britain 

Old-time 


to hearing its sharply uttered “Scape! 


sportsmen accustomed 


Scape!” as it flushes before their 


dogs, seldom thought of this bird 


as a minstrel of the night 
Such, in a humble way, it certainly 


is. Its winnowing notes, strangely 


elusive and ephemeral, have a spirit- 


like remoteness when they float 
down from the gloaming above 
some verdant river-bottom. Some 


times one glimpses the bird through 
the dusk in the 
at such heights that one frequently 


spring. It circles 
hears only the ventriloquial sounds, 
now here, now there. The observe 


must take the bird itself for granted. 


These sounds are not vocal. The 
snipe rises at a steep angle and de- 
scribes an immense ellipse Then, 


slanting downward and 
ping, the outer quills of its wings 


Sim- 


side-slip- 
and tail produce the melody 


ilarly the “bleat” of the European 


snipe is thought to be made by its 
tail feathers 

Whatever the instrument produc- 
ing the sounds, they seem to be at- 
tuned to the ears of some female, 
lurking in the grassy wilderness be- 
low. They 
but more familiar lay of the Ameri- 
These 


shorebirds have many points in com- 


recall the less musical 


can woodcock two upland 
mon: long, sensitive bills for prob- 
ing in the fens, mottled plumage on 
back and shoulders matching typi- 
cal surroundings, and a decided 
liking for the dusk 


migrate by night 


Be th spec ies 


The mystery of snipe migration, 
here today, but gone tomorrow, also 
reminds us of woodcock ways. Both 
species revisit the same favored spots 
year after year, and no other species 
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of game was more shamelully ove 
gunned in the days of its greatest 
abundance. To cite a familiar ex 
ample, Mr. James J. Pringle, gun- 
ning snipe near Bayou Teche, south- 
western Louisiana, killed 69,087 in 
20 years. In November, 1874, he 
killed 1,445 snipe in six shooting 


days. 


No other 


Pringle’s score, but 


sportsman equalled 
many tried to 
do so, and when the birds were at 
length removed from the list of legal 
game, they were in danger of exte1 
Wilson's 
has been gaining slightly in 


mination. Of late vears 
snipe 
numbers and so it has been made 


] 


legal game again—a measure de 


plored by all good sportsmen. 


Snipe are among the few shore 
seen by 
latitudes 


Che nest is a wisp of grass whirled 


birds whose nests may be 


observers in our middle 
into a circle in a marshy meadow, 
sometimes on a patch of floating 
island, or knitted into a sedgy tuft 
elevation beside some 
April 29 to May 26 


at a slight 
creek or run. 


“One occasionally finds a nest raised above the floor of the bog.” 


is the nesting period in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States. 

It builds its nest early, and spring 
peepers seem to hail its construction 
with shrill applause. But before the 
chicks pip the shell the peepers’ 
cries will have yielded to the 
“Trrmrrump! Trrrrrrump!” of bull- 
frogs. While it is building, the 
male snipe struts before his mate, 
his head thrown back like a minia- 
ture turkey cock, his wings trailing, 
and his tail spread. Now and then 
the snipe peeps “Look at this!” 
spiralling up a little way to display 
his charms in flight. But he soon 
pitches down again, with twittering 
notes to his love. 

He is far 
ground. Sometimes a marsh will be 
come noisy with unseen rails, all 
cackling at once. A big flight of Wil- 
son's snipe sound off in the same 
manner, but in a higher, shriller 
key. One moment the racket is 
almost ear-splitting, but the next is 


from silent on the 


as silent as death. 


One occasionally sights a snipe 
nest raised some inches above the 


floor of the bog. The eggs, very 


Photograph by 


Gaston Le Page. 
4 


- 


aa 


large for the size of the bird, are 
pear-shaped, whitish or gray, with 
heavy blotches of brown, umber, or 
black on the large ends. Lustreless 
when placed beside woodcock eggs, 
they bear 
ticed in the grass. 

The female snipe broods her eggs 
to the strains of an all-night, marsh 
The solitary bittern 


patterns not readily no 


land orchestra. 
sounds the loud bassoon, while the 
bubble-throats of a thousand tree 
frogs furnish the music of fifes and 
piccolos. If the nest is in the deep 
South the boom of distant bull alli 
gators sustains the bass. 

When at length the snipe chicks 
pip the shell and trip forth into the 
fen, they will find limitless insect food 
on which to fatten. Like the young 
of ali other Limicolae they are pre 
cocious, and quickly learn to feed 
themselves. You will 
mother snipe shoving worms down 


never see a 


their throats as parent robins must 
do for their young. Like woodcock 
snipe probe for worms, but also con 
sume mosquitoes and their larvas 
Mayflies, damselflies, cutworms, grass 
hoppers, wireworms, water beetles, 
and click beetles. They also eat the 
seeds of various weeds and water 


plants in the meadows. They can 
} 


swim, dive, or wade equally well, 


known to alight 
No othe 


member of their order is more versa 


and have been 


in brush and low trees. 
tile. 
Although 


wor ricoc k 


Wilson's 
weal 


snipe and 
similar 
backs, 
their under parts are markedly dif 


somewhat 
protective patterns on thei 
ferent. The grayer, speckled plum 
age of the smaller Wilson's snipe, 
and its whitish belly contrast sharply 
with the russet breast of the wood 
cock. In feeding the 
long bill vertically and repeatedly, 
holds its 


snipe jabs its 


whereas the woodcock 
mandibles deep in the mud 

Snipe have always been more nu 
merous with us in the spring than 
in the fall Ihe reason is that on 
the southward trek large numbers 
fly out to sea and escape notice un 
severe gales 


In such cases they suddenly throng 


less driven inland by 


the shores of Cape Cod, Monomoy, 
Block Island, Nantucket, Martha's 
Vineyard, and far Montauk. They 
ire now and always have been eccen 
tric and unpredictable 

taken notes on 
snipe marshes in Maine, Massachu 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, I ong 
Island, New 


Florida—all places where snipe were 


Having recent 


Jersey, Georgia, and 


abundant in my youth—I have failed 


to find any such increase of snipe 
as would justify putting these birds 
back on the game list. Here and 
there, perhaps, there may be some 
improvement. In certain marshy 
pockets northwest of St. Augustire, 
Florida, snipe are gaining slightly, 
and the same thing is true of the 
estuaries of the Wakulla and St. 
Marks rivers 15 miles south of Talla- 
hassee. But 89,000 acres of that re- 
gion are included in the St. Marks 
Federal Wildlife Sanctuary where 
birds are rigidly protected. The aver 
age Florida guide has absolutely for 
gotten the Wilson's snipe. A gunne 
with whom I have gone after turkeys 
almost stepped on a brace of snipe 
last time we were a-field, and asked, 
‘What are them things—killdees?” | 
deplore the fact that snipe are once 
more legal game. Any such gunning 
pressure as the old-timers used to 
exert might exterminate the species. 

One never 
sional experiences with the elusive 
inhaling again the 
marshland, o1 


recalls his semi-occa- 


without 
aroma of autumn 
admiring its brown tapestry outlined 


snipe 


by the carmine border of swamp 
maples, or hearing the odd, staccato 
cries with which the lifted 
free of the grass, and darted erratic- 
—THE END 


birds 


ally away. 
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Long Island Ospreys Abandoning Nests 
On Meadows to Invading Gulls 


York Times, Ju 15, 1958 issue. 


A leg-banding party in search of the 
osprey, or fish hawk, discovered over 
the week-end that most of the huge 
nests on the extensive meadowlands at 
the northern end of this island had 
been abandoned. 

Because they are losing a bitter war 
they have long been fighting against 
hordes of raucous herring gulls, the fish 
hawks have given up nesting areas in 
annual use for more than 30 years to 
move to other parts of the island 

Gardiner’s Island, at the eastern end 
of Long Island, was at one time the 
nesting home of 300 ospreys—the biggest 
recorded colony in the world. However 
the banding party found about 15,000 
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gulls where once there were none 

Leroy Wilcox, a duck 
Speonk 
Long Island birdlife, was leader of the 


farmer in 
l ] and an authority on 
party. He started making annual trips 
to the Gardiner’s Island meadowlands 
and keeping records on the osprey in 
1928 

Chere is no question but what most 
ospreys that have used these nests are 
retreating to the tall-timbered areas of 
the island Mr. Wilcox said 


He pointed to an osprey i fish 
clutched in its talons, weaving through 
in almost solid umbrella of flying gulls 
Eight 
from circling to dive and peck at the 


gulls immediately peeled away 


osprey all the way to its nest 


He explained that the gulls had 


started moving into eastern Long Island 
from the New England coast about 15 
vears ago. 

The ospreys’ nests on the meadow 
lands are five feet in diameter and some 
of them have been built up with layers 
of sticks and debris to a height of five 
or six feet. 

In inspecting 39 nests, Mr. Wilcox 
found that 26 had not been used at all 
this vear. Using light metal bands with 
serial numbers assigned by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, he 
banded 19 young ospreys in 13 nests 

Mr. Wilcox’s record books showed 
that in 1941 he banded 80 young in 
13 nests on the meadowland. There were 
no gulls on the island at that time he 
explained 
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THE CRESTED ASSASSIN 


The wheel bug, Arilus cristatus, photographed by the author. 


By John R. Clawson 


poe members of the insect king- 
\J dom are more or less nondescript 
insect closely resembling 


This is not true of 


with on 
many another. 
the wheel bug, Arilus cristatus, for 
she has a striking feature that sets 
her apart from any other. This is 
the semi-circular, crown-like, crest 
that sets atop her prothorax. That 
odd “cog-wheel” makes her appear- 
ance distinct from all other insects. 
The wheel bug is one of the as- 
sassins of the family Reduviidae. 
Her favorite habitat is among flow- 
ers, where she awaits the appearance 
of unwary prey. For the most part, 
she is a predator only on insects 

although at times she attacks warm- 
blooded animals—and if disturbed, 
she will stab her sharp beak into 
man. Her attack is often painful, 
(which also helps set her apart from 
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the mostly innocuous insects) and she 
is best avoided when possible. 

Two large eyes bulge from a long 
slim head and help add to her 
strangely grotesque appearance. Two 
ocelli are generally placed behind 
the eves, and in front of them is a 
sharp beak riding in a furrow. She 
can make sounds by rubbing the 
beak against the delicate striations. 

Her legs are strong, and the fore- 
legs, although not especially adapted 
for grasping, are surprisingly powe1 
ful 

The wheel bug in the photograph 
had just clutched a_ grasshopper. 
With the grasshopper’s long back 
leg in her grip, she resisted every 
attempt the grasshopper made to 
leap away. In a last desperate round 
of gyrations, the hapless hopper tore 
his body from the one leg in het 
strong grip while he made his escape 
on the other five. Despite all efforts 


by the photographer to remove this 
leg from her grip, lady wheel bug 
clung to both the leg, and also to a 
long stem of grass she was holding. 
This attests to the power in those 
two front legs. 

Eggs of the wheel bug are laid in 
clusters on leaves—like other plant 
bugs in the order Hemiptera. The 
eggs, standing upright, look like tiny 
milk bottles grouped in a little 
round mass. Hatching young ones 
are often blood red, with black 
marks, and closely resemble the 
adults. These nymphs, too, prey on 
other insects, which they stab with 
a beak oozing a poisonous, paralyz 
ing fluid. 

The wheel bug is 
highly useful to mankind. She helps 
to control many leaf-eating caterpil- 
lars, and the adults of the Japanese 
beetle. A dangerous lady is she, but 
-THE ENb 


considered 


a very useful one. 
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Photograph of pintails from a painting by John James Audubon in the Elephant Folio. 


THE ELEPHANT HUNTER’ 


A retired business man has undertaken the exciting task of tracing all 
the existing Elephant Folio editions of Audubon’s “Birds of America.” 


By Waldemar H. Fries 


HIS rather misleading title was 
bestowed upon me by my friend, 
Edward Shenton, the artist who did 
the delightful illustrations for “A 
Gathering of the Birds,”” by Donald 
Culross Peattie. I had talked with 
him so enthusiastically about my 
self-appointed task of making a cen- 
sus of the existing copies of the Ele- 
phant Folio of “The Birds of Amer- 
ica,” by John J. Audubon, together 
with obtaining historical data in the 
hope of tracing each set to an origi 
nal subscriber, that with some cere 
mony he dubbed me “The Elephant 

Fries used this article as a basis for 

with this title, before the Annual Convent 


the National Audubon Society on Satur 
November 10, 1957.—The F 
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has so called me eve! 


Huntet He 
since 

During the summer of 1957, I 
Audubon House in New 
York City to look at the set of the 
Elephant Folio edition which had 
been presented to the National Au- 
dubon Society by George Hewitt 
Myers of Washington, D. ¢ This, 
incidentally, was the sixty-second set 


visited 


I had seen and examined in the 
eastern United States and Canada 
during the past year. 

In the however, it 
would be well for me to tell how it 
ill started. 
seen my first set of the Elephant 


beginning, 
Many years ago, I had 


Folio, then on exhibition at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. It was the 


property of Cornelius D. Ehret, a 
Philadelphia patent attorney. Since 
he and I both were Cornell gradu- 
ates, I expressed the hope to him 
that some day his set might be in- 
cluded among the ornithological 
treasures at that university. How- 
ever, Mr. Ehret very frankly said 
that he had purchased the set as an 
investment. In fact, shortly before 
his death it was sold at a reputed 
price of $30,000 to J. Lutcher Stark 
of Orange, Texas, where it is still 
housed. 


It was not until the spring of 1956 
that the “elephant hunt” actually 
began. I had retired from business 
and was living in Little Compton, 
Rhode Island. I had been a mem- 
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ber of the Massachusetts Audubon 


Society for some time, and now 
found it possible to participate in 
the spring campouts included in the 
program of that society. The first 
one of these which I attended was 
held in May at the Arcadia Wild- 
life Sanctuary at Easthampton, Mas 
sachusetts. En route to this camp- 
out, I visited Amherst College. Here, 
a set of the folio had been presented 
to the library by Herbert Pratt, class 
of 1895, which he had purchased in 
England. A year later, 1 was to re- 
examine this set and make the re 
markable 


volume contains an engraved list ol 


discovery that the first 


subscribers, similar to the one which 
Audubon published in his prospec 
tus. A copy ol this prospectus is in 
the files of the American Philosoph 
ical Society in Philadelphia. While 
the prospectus is not dated, it was 
received by the society on April 7. 
1829. Furthermore, there is in ex 
istence a letter from Audubon to his 
Havell, 


to include this list of 


engraver, instructing him 
subscribers 
in this particular set, the original 
having been George H 
Read, Esquire, a banker of Carlisle, 


England 


subscriber 


In June of that same spring ol 


1956, there was anothe campout, 


Pleasant Valley 
Sanctuary at Lenox, Massachusetts. 
I had learned that the set which 
Havell had brought with him to 
America was at the Trinity College 
Library in Hartford, Connecticut. 
So on my way to the campout, | 


this time at the 


visited this library and saw what is 
probably the most beautifully exe- 
cuted of all the copies of the folio, 
every plate having been carefully 
selected by the engraver himself. 

It was not, however, until Novem- 
ber of that year, while visiting Har- 
vard University, that I determined 
definitely to make a census of the 
extant copies of the Elephant Folio, 
always striving to obtain as com- 


plete a history of each set as might 


lead me to 
Harvard itself has, at the present 
time, two complete sets of the 435 


an original subscriber. 


plates, and an incomplete set of 200 
plates. There had been another set; 
but this, being in poor condition, 
had been sold some years ago. Even 
before my inspection of the Harvard 
copies, | had seen and examined 
sets at the Providence and Boston 
Athenaeums, at the State House Li 
brary in Boston, and at the New 
sedford Library. 

In a with C. W. 
Cottrell of Harvard’s Houghton Li 


conversation 


Special wooden stand made for the display of the Elephant Folio set in the Museum 
at Charleston, South Carolina. Photograph by Louis Schwartz. 
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brary, there inevitably arose the 
question, “How many copies of the 
Elephant Folio are there still in ex- 
istence?”” Of course, neither of ’us 
knew. Right there and then, I de- 
cided to do something about finding 
out. The “elephant hunt” was on! 

At this point I might explain 
what records are available in plan- 
ning the search for these elusive 
copies of the folio. In each volume 
of the Ornithological Biography, 
Audubon printed a list of the sub- 
scribers whom he had obtained up 
to the time of the publication of 
that particular volume. The total 
number of original subscribers, 
many with incomplete sets, came to 
279. However, during the period of 
publication from 1826 to 1838, sub- 
scribers to the number of 118 had 
dropped off. In Volume Five, dated 
1839, is a final list, divided into 
American and European subscribers 
who had received complete sets. The 
names total 161 (calling for 166 
copies), of which 79 (with 84 copies) 
pertained to Europeans and 82 to 
Americans. Yet, in an advertisement 
appearing in the Athenaeum, under 
date of London, November 1, 1837, 
and evidently from the hand of Au- 
dubon, it is stated that “the number 
of perfect copies at the present sub- 
scribed for does not exceed 190, of 
which upwards of 80 are subscribed 
for in America.” 

This is a good place to point out 
that Audubon’s firs’ American sub- 
scriber was a woman, Harriet Doug- 
las, of New York. They met in Edin- 
burgh early in 1827. Miss Douglas 
was an amazing person and her 
story is entertainingly told by Angus 
Davidson in the boak “Miss Doug- 
las of New York,” published by the 
Viking Press in 1943. 

With the list published in Vol- 
ume Five, I had a starting point. 
But it was evident that in instances 
other than those which applied to 
colleges, libraries, state institutions, 
or scientific societies, extensive re- 
search would be necessary to trace 
those copies originally in the posses- 
sion of individuals, many of which, 
after 120 years, must have changed 
hands several times, or been broken 
up, or even burned, as I was to 
learn. In 1908 Ruthven Deane wrote 
that he had a record of “the present 
resting place of seventy-five copies 
owned in this country.” This list I 


have as yet been unable to find. 
Continued on page 244 
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Rescue crews pick up ailing ducks by using a shallow draft air-thrust boat. 


ill photographs, courtesy of U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, unless otherwise noted. 


AVIAN BOTULISM — 


In the days before the development of air-thrust boats, 
refuge personnel used retriever dogs to recover sick ducks. 


By Frank A. Tinker 
PART Ill (conclusion) 


HE staff at the laboratory of the 
Bear River Migratory Bird Ref- 
uge, headed by Wayne I. Jensen and 
assisted by many student volunteers, 
are overwhelmed with work during 
the botulism outbreaks. They cruise 
the marshes of the refuge at such 
times in air-thrust boats of shallow 
draft to pick up ducks which are 
dead or so seriously affected they 
cannot try to escape. In the days 
before such boats had been devel- 
oped, a retriever dog did this job. 
Taken to the hospital, birds that 
are still living are given an injection 
of one milliliter of Jen-Sal anti- 
toxin of equine (horse) origin, and 
are provided with clean food and 
water. Almost equally important, 
they are cleansed and given shelter 
and shade. The recovery in many 
instances under this treatment has 
been rapid and dramatic. In a day's 
time, some of the patients seem to 
progress from prostration to full 
recovery. Incidentally, this is not 
comparable with human beings, who 
have a very low recovery rate from 
the other types of botulism through 
the use of anti-toxin. Although such 


John Van den Akker picks up sick and dead ducks on the Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge. 


* ; —_ . ; : 
I he Battle at Bear River xalee cele coe 
treatment in botulism cases, its ef- 

fectiveness, if any, is very slight. 


Sick birds are given injections of antitoxin at regular intervals 
- - ; ve are hi been a Cas 
in the hospital. A high percentage of the treated birds recover. As yet, there has not been a case 


of the Type C botulism reported in 
a human being. Whether this is be- 

se cause we are not exposed at any 
time to this particular toxin in suf- 
ficient quantities or for some other 
reason is not known. However, con- 
sidering the unsatisfactory response 
of human beings to the anti-toxin 
in the case of common food poi- 
soning—the type usually incurred 
through eating improperly canned 
food—no volunteer has yet come for- 
ward to be given a massive dose of 
Type C toxin. And, until more is 
known about it, the personnel at 
the refuge are unwilling to place 
any bets on the survival of a person 
so inoculated. 

When the birds, which have been 
picked up from the marshes for 
treatment, can navigate under their 
own power, they are released in a 
hospital pond nearby. The last in- 
dication of their full recovery is 
simplicity itseli—they simply fly 
away. Whether such birds go back 
to their place of original cuetamin- 
ation is a matter under investigation, 
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since some seem to be stricken se\ 
eral times. In the laboratory it has 
been proved that there is no im 
munity developed to the toxin. Birds 
react to it in precisely the same 
measure three or four times. 

One pintail, however, treated and 
banded at the hospital, apparently 
wanted to make sure he would neve1 
dip his bill in the Great Salt Lake 
mud again. He was reported a few 
months later from Palmyra atoll, a 
thousand miles south of Hawaii! 

Generally, the ducks’ reaction to 
the Jen-Sal anti-toxin, and treatment 
has been varied, but the results have 
certainly justified its use. An average 
of 92 per cent of the birds moderately 
affected when captured (cases desig 
nated as moderate actually cannot 
make an effort to escape) have re 
covered after such injections, accord 
ing to the records kept during the 
fiscal 1956 season. The severe cases 
those in which the ducks are abso 
lutely 
posed on islands or dikes for som« 


prostrate, usually lying ex 


Wayne L. 


time betore hospitalization, had a 
recovery rate of about 65 per cent 
during the same period. With hospi 
tal care alone 32 per cent of these 
severe cases recuperate without such 
care undoubtedly all would have 
died of exposure Mild cases are no 
longer hospitalized, since their rate 
without 


ot recovery injection was 


too high to warrant it. Later, of 
course, many of these mild cases may 
have become moderate or severe and 
are then hospitalized. 

During the last really severe and 
representative botulism season of 
1952, more than 27,000 birds were 
picked up from refuge marshes. At 
least 20,000 of these were dead, but 
6,233 which were alive were treated, 
During 1955 


rescues and re 


and then released 


nearly 2,000 such 
coveries were made The time of 
stay in the hospital for the ailing 
birds varied from two to five days 

As for any higher resistance of a 
particular species—there seems to be 

ym Ar tl 


refuge, pintails and 


Jansen, Director of Research at the refuge, inspects a group of ducks 


under treatment. Photograph by the author. 
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teal have been most affected; mal 
lards, redheads, and shovelers were 
killed in lesser numbers. However, 
the season at which they are present 
at the refuge, their numbers there, 
and their method of feeding may 
explain any differences in the mor- 
tality rates. 

At the present time, only ducks 
are treated in the hospital. Actually, 
198 species of birds throng the ref- 
uge, of which at least 60 nest there. 
In addition to the teal and pintail, 
which arrive in daily seasonal flights 
of 100,000 or more; the marshes pro- 
places for whistling 
grebes, black-necked stilts, 
pelicans, cormorants, and many 
others. All these birds are exposed 


vide resting 
swans, 


to botulism, and are affected by it 
in varying degrees. 

Many of them, 
gulls, pelicans, and cormorants, nest 
on the uninhabited and unapproach- 
able islands in Great Salt Lake it 
self. Lacking any natural predators 
and only rarely visited by the few 
boats on the lake, they increase thei! 
numbers prodigiously each nesting 
Chey feed their young by 
making long trips to the shallow 


especially the 


season. 


vaters of the refuge. 

Visitors are welcomed at the rel 
uge, which is one of the few places 
in the United States where a person 

see a million birds in a single 
during migration. Roads have 
been built along the tops of the 


Miles of flat semi-submerg- 
ed land in the refuge are 


dikes from which observers can take 
exceptional 
flocks of indifferent birds. Each year 
some 20,000 persons avail themselves 


photographs of the 


of this opportunity 

As for the future of the battle 
against botulism, it will proceed as 
funds are 1956, al- 
though the water level was generally 


available. In 


low, the outbreak was almost un 
believably small. Only 74 dead birds 
were found at Bear River. Undoubt 
edly this small kill was due in some 
measure to the prevention efforts 
there, but the 
tion in severity is still unexplainable 


strange vearlv varia 
The only sure thing at this point is 
that the threat of botulism is there, 
and some birds will continue to be 
affected 


Meanwhile, significant discoveries 
are made each year 
of the birds affected have been taken 


to establish any connection between 


[Temperatures 


body temperature and recovery rates 
It has been found that too much 
handling, in taking the temperatures 
of birds or in forced feeding, defin- 
itely retards the recuperation of 


those affected by botulism toxin. 


Wind action, water levels, abund- 
ance and type of aquatic plants pres- 
ent—all these things are investigated 
yearly in the 


them a clue may be given as to the 


hope that in one of 


further nature and transmittance of 
the toxin. These results are corre 


lated with other studies of the U. S. 


crossed by the Bear River. 
Photograph by the author. 


Fish and Wildlife Service in various 
parts of the country. 

Any locality which is faced with 
the possibility of a botulism out 
break 
lake or marsh area in the western 
alkaline region—may follow the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service's lead 
at Bear River: either drain the area 
entirely or flood it as deeply as pos- 
sible; also eliminate as much shal- 


which is roughly any shallow 


low shoreline as can be done prac- 
tically. Due to the size of the 
problem, the practicality of any such 


measure is bound to be the deter- 
mining factor. Also, the whole mat 
ter of botulism is inseparable from 
that of proper land conservation, in 
volving as it does good drainage, ef 
ficient water use, and a maximum of 
suitable waterfowl! habitats. Unfortu- 
nately, the choice must be made at 
times as to whether to prevent the 
use of a waterfowl]! habitat, at least 
temporarily, or take a long chance 

being no botulism texin 
If botulism is present, per- 


on there 
present 


haps the answer is to deny the use 
of the danger area to waterfowl dur- 
ing the late summer season by any 
means available. This would in- 
clude aircraft, fireworks, or noise- 
makers of whatever description, to 
frighten the birds away from the 
poisonous area. Admittedly, these 
are crude methods, but to allow the 
birds to feed in the affected area 
would mean disaster. 

A western traveler wanting to 
visit this remarkable way station 
and hospital may take Highway 89 
north from Salt Lake City to Brig- 
ham. It is impossible to miss it: a 
sign arches completely over the 
main street, advising that this is the 
home of the nation’s largest game 
bird refuge. Turn westward there, 
and follow a road 14 miles across 
the salt marshes to the offices and 
laboratories of the refuge. During 
migration seasons the sight there is 
unforgettable; during the botulism 
outbreaks, both inside the hospital 


ind out, it is even more so.— THE END 


The Refuge is one of the few places in the United States where one can see a mil- 
lion birds in a single day during migration. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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HE Connecticut warbler, Opo- 

rornis agilis, is known to most 
of us as a transient in the migration 
seasons. The mere sight of it skulk- 
ing through the underbrush makes 
our day in the woods a banner one. 
While there are other species as in- 
frequently seen, some more striking 
in appearance or more pleasing to 
the eye, none gives us quite the same 
satisfaction. Why? The answer: it’s 
a bird with a much-publicized, some- 
times exaggerated, reputation for 
rarity. 

The “rarity” of a species usually 
implies that its total population is 
low. This is not the case with the 
Connecticut warbler. Its rarity (in 
fact, as well as in reputation) stems 
from at least three of its attributes: 
its breeding range is restricted, both 
geographically and ecologically, to 
an area that is notoriously inacces 
sible to man; its migration route is 
eccentric; its behavior is peculiarly 
elusive. 


BREEDING RANGE 

The Connecticut warble 
from the southern edge of James 
Bay and Upper Michigan westward 
for 1,800 miles to the border of Brit- 


breeds 
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ish Columbia. In the east the breed- 


ing area between 
Upper Michigan, northern Ontario 
and northern Wisconsin, central 
Manitoba and northern Minnesota 
has a breadth of 500 miles; farther 
west through central Saskatchewan 
Alberta to British Co- 


James Bay and 


and central 


lumbia it gradually narrows to a 
breadth of 100 miles or less. The 
Connecticut warbler’s usual habitat 
in this vast stretch of country is 
dense spruce-tamarack bogs interrup- 
ted by places carpeted with sphag 
num moss, pitcher plants, and low 
shrubs. Its habitat may also involve 
neighboring, drier places whose pre- 
dominant tree growth is aspen with 
occasional stands of jack pine, birch, 
and balsam-fir and with a thick un- 
derbrush 

Several North 


warblers restrict themselves in the 


other American 
breeding season to the belt of north- 
ern, coniferous-forest habitats that 
extend from extreme eastern Canada 
and New England west to the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, but 
for some inexplicable reason the 
Connecticut warbler confines itself 
to the belt from James Bay west. 


This situation is reminiscent of the 


breeding range of another rarity, 
the Kirtland’s warbler, which nests 
only on the jack-pine plains in an 
area of Michigan 100 by 60 miles. 
Though similar plains with appar- 
ently the same ecological factors 
are in neighboring Ontario and Wis- 
consin at the same latitudes, no Kirt- 
land’s warblers are known to occupy 
them. 

Our actual knowledge of the Con- 
necticut warbler’s breeding range is 
based on nests, singing males, or 
adults carrying food, discovered at 
widely separated points which or- 
nithologists have penetrated. The 
total of all these findings is aston- 
ishingly meager when you consider 
the extent of the bird’s whole breed- 
ing range. An examination of a map 
of the country within the range 
shows countless square miles of track- 
less wilderness, much of it poorly 
drained and consequently occupied 
by remote wetlands. My contention 
is that there are many thousands 
of Connecticut warblers nesting in 
this wilderness. 


MIGRATION ROUTE 
When migrating the Connecticut 
warbler, instead of passing north and 
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south as do most birds, follows a 


roundabout route, often cited as the 
classic example of the eccentric type. 
Thus in the fall the bird goes east 
ward as far as New York and Ne\ 
England and then down through 
the Atlantic states; again resuming 
an easterly direction it passes through 
the Bahamas (New Providen 2 Is 
land), Puerto Rico (Mon sland), 
and Curacao to South Amei..a, then 
Brazil 
chiefly. In the spring it generally 


returns to southeastern United States 


south to where it winters 


by the same route although it may 
also, according to fragmentary evi 
dence, fly directly over the Gulf of 
Mexico. On reaching this continent 


it moves diagonally northwestward 
to the Mississippi Valley and thence 


Whereas 


the time of its fall migration coin- 


north to its destination. 


cides with that of most other war- 
blers, its spring migration is later. 
The bird does not approach the 
southern periphery of its breeding 
range until the last week of May. 
This “delayed” arrival may well be 
caused by its circuitous return route 
which is longer and therefore takes 
more time to cover than the direct, 
north-south route 

The fact. that the 
warbler has an eccentric migration 


Connecticut 


route contributes in no small meas 
ure to its supposed rarity. For one 
thing, the species passes through one 
part of the 
year, not twice as do most species; 


country only once a 


hence the chances of its being seen 
in a given area are half as great. 
For another, it moves through the 
United States in the fall, 
when bird watchers are not as ac 


eastern 


tive as they are in the spring; thus 
it is much less likely to be recorded 
regularly in the East. For still an- 
other, it goes through the upper 
Mississippi Valley late in May, when 
the foliage is fully developed; the 
height of the main migration has 
long since passed; and the majority 
of bird watchers have stopped fol- 
lowing migration. This results in 
its not being seen as often as other 
transient birds in the same general 
area. 


ELUSIVE TRAITS 

Certainly the Connecticut war- 
bler’s elusive traits in migration 
help to foster the species’ reputation 
for rarity. Never flocking, nevei 
feeding in the open, never moving 
quickly — it seldom does anything 
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to attract one’s attention. Individ- 
uals migrate silently, widely sepa- 
rated, and alone. During the day 
they stay in wooded country, where 
they strongly prefer the foliaged 
underbrush with which the colors 
of their plumage, in either spring 
or fall, closely blend. Whether walk- 
ing on the forest floor, or going from 
branch to branch through brush— 
whatever they are doing, their ac- 
exceptionally slow and 
deliberate for a warbler. (A curious 
paradox is that, of all the warblers, 
the Connecticut should have agilis 
for its specific name!) Unexcitable 
to the point of being almost phleg- 
matic, they rarely utter an alarm 
If disturbed by the nearness 
of the bird finder, they simply slip 
away, unflurried, literally vanishing 
into the greenery. The only time, 
so far as I know, when the Connec- 


tions are 


note. 


ticut warbler seems out of character 
is when it nears the end of its spring 
journey. At that time the males 
begin to give their unmistakably 
loud, clear songs. 

Because the Connecticut warble: 
sings toward the end of its spring 
migration, it is not surprising that 
there are more records of it in spring 
than in fall. I have seen it several 
times in eastern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota. In all cases I was at- 
tracted by the song; in all cases I 
found a lone bird sitting quietly, 
Despite the great 
number of hours I spent in the field 
in southern Minnesota during late 
May, I never found an individual 
Now and then I 
have wondered how many Connecti- 
cut warblers, perching peacefully, 
have watched me as I unknowingly 
passed them! 


almost motionless 


in anv other wavy. 


Nocturnal accidents to the Con- 
necticut warbler in migration have 
sometimes produced knowledge of 
the species in an area where field 
work has failed. Recently one was 
killed near Topeka, Kansas, by strik- 
ing a television transmitting tower. 
There had been no previous record 
of the species in the state. A few 
yeais ago, as many as ten individuals 
were killed in one night by flying 
into the Empire State building, New 
York City. Such instances are fur- 
ther evidence that the Connecticut 
warbler can be passing through an 
area, occasionally in considerable 
numbers, without our being aware 
of it. 


EARLY HISTORY 

The names of two famous natural- 
ists are indelibly written into the 
known history of the Connecticut 
warbler. One is Alexander Wilson, 
“the Father of American Orni- 
thology,” who discovered the species 
in 1812 and named it for the state 
where he found it (probably a mi- 
grating bird). The other is Ernest 
Thompson Seton, who found the 
first nest on June 21, 1883 in Mani- 
toba. Many other naturalists and 
ornithologists, well-known and 
otherwise, have hunted for nests, 
but amazingly few have been success- 
ful. I would hazard a guess that you 
could count on the fingers of both 
hands all the people who have them- 
selves discovered nests. Evidently the 
elusive traits of the Connecticut 
warbler in migration are even more 
effective on the nesting grounds 
where the habitat is dense and very 
difficult to explore. True, the males 
sing here with their accustomed 
vigor, but their singing positions 
usually prove to be poor clues to 
the position of the nests, which may 
be far away. 
WHERE TO FIND THE CONNECTICUT 
WARBLER 

Doubtless you have been disap- 
pointed, when using the indices in 
my guides, to find no reference to 
places where the Cunnecticut can 
be observed in the nesting season. 
The reason is, of course, that I 
was unable to obtain precise infor- 
mation. But now, thanks to Mr. G. 
Stuart Keith, I am able to tell you 
exactly where, in two different spots, 
you can observe singing males. 

Keith, a young Englishman tour- 
ing this country to augment his life 
list of birds, went west via Upper 
Michigan and northern Minnesota 
for the expressed purpose of getting 
acquainted with the Connecticut war- 
bler and other northern species. In 
the first spot, near Ewen, Michigan, 
he observed as many as six singing 
males; in the second, southeast of 
Baudette, Minnesota, he found the 
species common. Indeed, by the time 
he had counted 15 singing males, 
he stopped noting the number! If 
this local population on the southern 
fringe of the species’ breeding range 
is a sample (as I think it is) of what 
lives north, in the heart of the range, 
you can well understand why I con- 
tend that there are many thousands 
of Connecticut warblers. 


IN UPPER MICHIGAN 


Starting from Ewen in extreme 
western Upper Michigan, you should 
drive east one mile on State Route 
28, then turn north (left) on an 
unnumbered gravel road just be 
yond the cemetery. Follow this road, 
which goes north about four miles, 
west for one mile past three farms 
(on the right), and north again past 
one farm (on the right). This last 
farm is the vacation home of Arthur 
Peters. (It was he who first discovered 
the Connecticut warblers. Later he 
informed Larry Walkinshaw, Pow- 
ell and Betty Cottrille, and Bill 
Dyer, who put Keith on track of the 
birds). Leave your car at the Peters 
farm, as the road is poor from this 
point on, and walk north. After 
about a mile, the road begins to 
traverse the Connecticut warbler 
area—principally #spen woods with 
an admixture of spruce and balsam 
fir. The birds sing on either side of 
the road for the next mile. Keith 
found the birds singing only in the 
morning, even though it was no 
later in the season than the last of 
June. In the area, there is an inte 
resting variety of bird species, which 
include the 


common raven, red 


breasted nuthatch, mourning warb 
ler, and slate-colored junco. Close 
by the Peters farm, Keith observed 
a golden-winged warbler and clay 
colored sparrow. Both were singing 


IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


The Connecticut warblers are in 
the Red Lake Game Refuge, Min 
nesota (see my western guide under 
Baudette). Proceed from Baudett« 
to Roosevelt as directed. At Roose 
velt turn south at a flashing yellow 
light onto a gravel road (County 
Route S$) and drive south for about 
15 miles to a road junction near a 
warden station. The road you are 
om continues south two miles te 
Norris Camp, the office of the super- 
visor. But at this junction you turn 
left (east) and drive toward Faunce 
Junction, ten miles distant. Along 
this road Stuart Keith found nine 
singing Connecticut warblers, the 
first one at a point 2.6 miles from 
the junction, and the last at six 
miles. Some of the other birds he 
noted during his search from this 
road were the solitary vireo, black 
throated blue warbler, chestnut-sided 
warbler, and pine warbler. 

At the point about six miles from 
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(north) 
on a rather obscure dirt road where 


the junction, turn off left 


there is a very faded sign pointing 
to Olson Camp. Drive on it about 
100 yards, then park your car in a 
clearing. Continue on foot along the 
road, which becomes impassable to 
vehicles. In about 
100 yards the road enters and be 
gins crossing a spruce-tamarack bog. 


ordinary moto! 


Along this road for about a mile 
Keith located four 
Connecticut 


singing male 
warblers and the fol- 
lowing singing males of other spe- 
warblers, four 
Cape May warblers, and one bay- 


cies: six Tennessee 


breasted warbler. Other species he 
observed included the vellow-bellied 


flycatcher, gray [Canada] jay, Swain- 
son's [olive-backed] thrush, magnolia 
warbler, pine siskin, and _ white- 
winged crossbill. 

On entering the Red Lake Game 
Refuge you may wish first to go di- 
rectly to Norris Camp. With the 
supervisor, Keith left a map showing 
the exact locations of all the Con- 
necticut warblers he found. Not 
only will this be useful to you, but 
the supervisor himself will doubtless 
be able to give you a report on road 
conditions (they may be; bad in 
June) and further details on direc- 
tions to the spots you want to Visit 
and the birds you want to see. 

THe ENb 


Nantucket Ornithological Station 
Established 


Ihe Northeastern Bird-Banding Asso 
ciation has established, at least for the 
years 1958 through 1960, a new Nan 
tucket [Mass.) Ornithological Research 
Station, with John \ 

Mr. Dennis is well known to readers 


Dennis as director 


of Audubon Magazine as a contributor 
to {ttracting Birds 
of articles such as “dre Warblers Decreas 


and as the author 


ing?” He has also contributed articles 
to Bird-Banding and the Bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. For the 
past 12 years he has had an interest in 
Nantucket birds, particularly during the 
fall migration 
sons, his work there was supported by a 
grant from the Old Dominion Founda 
tion. Mr. Dennis will be assisted by 
Mrs. J. Clinton Andrews (Edith Folger) 
co-author (with Ludlow 
“The Birds of Nantucket 

The committee named by Edwin A 


During the 1955-57 sea 


(sriscom) ol 


Mason, President of the Northeastern 
Bird-Banding Association, to administe1 
the project includes 
(1) Mrs. Roy E. Larsen, of Fairfield, 
Conn., and Nantucket, an active 
bander whose generous gift made 
the project possible 
Aaron M. Bagg, a specialist on mi 
eration, and Secretary of the Wilson 
Ornithological Society 
James Baird, director of the Nor 
man Bird Sanctuary at Newport, 
R. IL, and co-ordinator of Opera 


tion Recovery (a cooperative study 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


If you should change your address, we want you to continue to get Audubon 
Magazine uninterruptedly, and without the delays usually caused by change of 
address notices. You can assure yourself of this if you will notify us of your 
new address at least 30 days in advance. Please send it to: Stencil Department, 
c/o National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. ¥.—The Editor. 


of tall migration in eastern North 
America; see an article in the July 
1958 issue of Bird-Banding—a lim 
ited number of free copies are 
available by writing to Mr. Dennis, 
17 Liberty St., Nantucket, Mass.) ; 
John H. Conkey, a retired banker, 
named Assistant 
Treasurer of the Association to 
handle project funds; and 


who has been 


E. Alexander Bergstrom (chair 
man), editor of Bird-Banding. 


Much of the work of the station will 
consist of participation in Operation 
Recovery, including a number of special 
studies such as the weight of migrants, 
or the unexplained presence of the yel 
low-breasted chat in fall north of its 
breeding range. As time permits, the 
station will study breeding birds of 
Nantucket and nearby islands, and the 
little-known spring migration there. 

Like Operation Recovery in general, 
the Nantucket Ornithological Research 
Station will count on the help of many 
amateurs, principally for banding but 
also for observation. Every year more 
bird watchers realize that their interest 
need not be aimless to be highly enjoy 
able. In enlisting the help of amateurs, 
the station follows the example of many 
European bird observatories, such as 
Fair Isle (north of Scotland) and Skok 
holm (off Wales) . 

FE. ALEXANDER BERGSTROM 
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DESCENT TO A BOREAL SWAMP 

miinued from page 208 
aedaphne calyculata, contend with 
each other for domination and sur- 
vival. 

Where the ground seems unsteady, 
the visitor would do well to trust 
his weight to the cassandra shrubs, 
border the indistinct and 
sometimes criss-crossing trails. In 
their proper wildflowers 
blooming here are mouth, 
Pogonia ophioglossoides, dragon or- 
chid, Arethusa bulbosa, and grass 
pink, Calopogon pulchellus; also 
purple-fringed orchis, Habenarta 
psycodes, club-spur orchis, H. clavel- 


which 


season, 
snake 


lata,and mountain yellow-eved grass, 
Xyris montana. The white plumes 
of cotton-grass, or hare’s tail, Erio- 
phorum spissum, tower over shrubby 
heaths and the trailing cranberries, 
Vaccinium oxycoccus and J’. macro- 
carpon. 

As one emerges upon the muskeg 
the two-parted song of the Nash- 
ville warbler, beginning in measured 
tempo, and quickening at the close, 
comes from the graceful tamaracks, 
though the songster is sometimes 
located with difficulty. In some years 
the rich warbling of purple finches 
and the easily overlooked call-notes 
of cedar waxwings are added to the 
insistent song of the Nashville, and 
the territorial proclamations of the 
vellow warbler, golden-winged, and 
chestnut-sided 

At dusk the 
active, 


deer 
shadows 


white-tailed 
become and, as 
lengthen, raccoons are abroad, cot- 
tontails, opossums, and red foxes. 
The beaver and muskrat are still 
here, and the local people estimate 
four to five black bears regularly 
wander through the swamp as part 
of their “self-appointed rounds.” 
Though much smaller in extent 
than the true muskegs of the North, 
these relict bogs and swamps fur- 
nish the students of nearby schools 
and colleges with an opportunity te 
study the life forms found in these 


persistent boreal forests. Graduate 
students from Rutgers University and 
the University of Pennsylvania; un- 


dergraduates from Union Junior 
college, 75 miles distant, in Cran- 
ford, N. J.; and young naturalists 
from local high schools visit Cran- 
berry Swamp to study its plants and 
animals. 

Having visited the swamp we are 
in a position to evaluate its wealth 
in northern plants and birds, and 
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to compare it with the red spruce 
forests of the southern Appalachians. 
A number of northern birds breed 
in the red spruce forests that do not 
breed in Tannersville Bog—the sap- 
sucker, red-breasted nuthatch, win- 
ter wren, golden-crowned kinglet, 
mourning warbler, and others. How- 
ever, all the boreal species known to 
breed in the southern Appalachians 
occur at one or more stations in the 
middle Appalachians (Pennsylvania, 
northern New Jersey, southern New 
York), though some of them live 
in the deciduous forests. It seems, 
therefore, that if studies are made 
of the boreal spruce stands alone, 
then the extensive red spruce forests 
are slightly richer in northern breed- 
ing birds than the relict black spruce 
swamps farther north. The reverse 
situation seems to prevail with the 
plants. Several northern species 
characteristic of the black spruce 
swamps, do not occur farther south 
under any condition than the mid- 
dle Appalachians. Among those spe- 
cies missing in the southern Appala 
chians are mud sedge, hare’s tail, 
wild calla, mountain vyellow-eved 
grass, dwarf mistletoe, and bog lau- 
rel. 

What will be the fate of the black 
spruce swamps? If untouched by 
man they should persist for a long 
time. They will in all probability 
eventually succumb to natural in- 
vasion by red maple, yellow birch, 
and hemlock, to be followed by nu- 
merous species of deciduous trees. 
Ecologists in those future decades 
will have to travel far to the north 
to witness what we have, today, near 
at hand. 

Enjoyable as the study of such a 
boreal swamp may be, there is a 
practical value the swamp affords, 
which has greater import to the 
local residents than a listing of its 
plants and wildlife. The devastating 
floods which swept through Monroe 


YOUR WILL: May we suggest that you 
help to insure the continuance of the 
ever-widening influence of our program 
and philosophy by remembering the Na- 
tional Audubon Society in your will. 
Suggested bequest form: I hereby give. 
devise and bequeath to the National 
Audubon Society, in the City of New 
York, in the State of New York, the 


dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), 
to be used for the general purposes of 
said Society. 


County, Pennsylvania, in the wake 
of hurricane “Diane” in 1955 clearly 
demonstrated its value in flood con- 
trol. The water-holding capacity of 
this relatively untouched swamp, 
with its stream banks clothed by 
plants, prevented torrents from wash- 
ing out the downstream bridges. 
Any swamp with an abundance of 
water-loving sphagnum moss, and 
its accompanying sedges, shrubs, and 
trees, could have performed service 
equal to that of the Cranberry. 
Nearby rivulets and creeks with 
eroded banks, and no swamps along 
their courses, were swelled to sizable 
rivers. The torrential force of the 
flood-waters dislodged bridges, de- 
stroyed homes, and took a heavy toll 
of human life. Surveying the dam- 
age in the county later, and realizing 
the value of such water-holding land 
as Cranberry Swamp, a committee 
of local residents undertook to pre- 
serve it. 

In January 1957, Tannersville 
Bog Preserve was bought for $2,000, 
with the help of many local groups, 
including P.T.A., Boy Scout, and 
civic organizations. In the future, 
the groups hope to increase the size 
of the preserve which is to be main- 
tained in a wild state, the title to 
be held in the name of the Nature 
Conservancy. 

The post-war building boom has 
seen the destruction of numerous 
wetlands. Garbage dumps have in 
some places supplanted swamps, 
those vital reservoirs of water. The 
action of the residents of Tanners- 
ville and vicinity in attempting to 
establish the Cranberry as an out- 
door museum is encouraging. Others 
throughout the country might do 
the same where areas worth preserv- 
ing are close at hand. They should 
organize with a view to obtaining 
an option on representative ecologi- 
cal areas (or outright purchase, if 
possible), before these areas disap- 
pear. 

In the future decades, as the sun 
moves in an arc across our sky, may 
it still brighten successively, un- 
spoiled sand dunes, salt marshes, 
pine barrens, deciduous forests, 
prairies, plains, mountain lakes, des- 
erts, and redwood forests. May 
young naturalists still enjoy seeing 
the wildlife of natural areas. The 
present generation owes it to those 
that follow to preserve as many un- 
spoiled habitats as we can. We can- 
not afford not to.-~THEe ENp 
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Birds Like Dripping Water’ 


By Kay Altsheler 


Birds like dripping wate 
to know it is fresh and they seem to be 
is critical of hot, dirtv water for drink 


t Their 


ing and bathing : ire humans 
much 


senses of sight hearing are 


more acute than in human beings and 
the sight and sound of dripping water 
listances My 
husband Yancev and I believe that sup 
+} th 


ittracts them fron oreat « 


plying em Wi running water—winter 


and summer—is even more 


than keeping our bird 


important 
filled 


sunflower sec Is fruit ind 


feeders 

with corn 
suet 

At Wing Haven, our small bird san« 

tuary within the city limits of Louisville 

Kentucky, we ha three-level bird 

bath built into retaining wall 

A copper pi ng under the patio 

floor from yasement s ipplies the 

water. We keep it turned on both sum 

mer and winter Th iter appears to 

run naturally fron mall hole near 

the top of the five-foot wall. It drips 

» stone, flows 

igain 

shallow 

member when 

tha ll land 

vateT No bird 

in three inches 

ilwavs slop 

than one-half inch deep 

even more shallow 

lepressions in the two 

upper rocks aré t more than one-half 


inch deep at le cente ind the pool 


in two inches 

iround the pool iS 

ibsorbed by plantings of forget-me-nots 
ferns, English thyme, Ajuga, and 


spring, with some wildfl 


in the 
ywers and small 
bulbs Ther en ! low everereen 
shrubbery nearby to sery as cover tor 
the birds in approaching and leaving 


the birdbatl Lhere is also 1 large Amer 
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ican elm above the wall from which 


they can survey the situation before 
dropping down for a drink or a bath 
They use its many limbs for drying and 
preening themselves 

Evervone knows that during hot, dry 
summers the birds have difficulty find 
ing water. That is why so many of them 
ire attracted to the spray of a garden 
hose loo tew people realize that dur 
ing freezing weather the birds suffer 
for lack of water. We turn our water 
on full force during below-freezing pe 
riods and our birdbath often resembles 
it miniature frozen Niagara Falls. The 
force of the water keeps a small pool 
Birds 
which we mav never see the rest of the 
Bluebirds 


prefer open country but when they can 


open for our winter bird friends 
vear come to us at such times 


find water nowhere in their own natural 

habitats they sometimes come to us 
In addition to supplying the 

with one of their main necessities for 


birds 


survival our birdbath furnishes a won 
derful place to observe their habits. We 
can sit in the living room behind a 
large picture window and watch them 
is they drink and bathe. If we do not 
move around we do not frighten them 
They do not seem to mind our voices 
but they leave immediately if they see 
movement nearby 

We have identified 98 different spe 
cies in our yard and at least 63 of these 
have visited our bath. Most birds are 
very polite to each other when bathing 
ind drinking. Many of them do not 
like to bathe if there are others in the 
pool. Smaller birds defer to larger ones 
ind usually the females defer to the 
males of the same species. Certain spe 
cies may bathe together when they will 
not bathe with other species. Some birds 
are gregarious in their bathing habits. 
These seem to like to splash each other. 
Some bathe regularly at definite times. 
Some stay in the water a long period 
and others only a few seconds. Some 
fly far away to preen and dry. Others 
Some birds bathe, dry 
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Treat them once or twice to a free meal, and 
they'll become daily visitors . . . bringing with them all 
kinds of entertainment and happiness for you. 


But, remember, birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. Buy Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed 
Mixtures for a truly balanced bird diet 
one that’s relished by all outdoor birds. 


Kellogg's Seeds provide proteins, carbohydrates, 
and fats — and include broken corn, cracked wheat. 
hemp, buckwheat, millet, milo maize, kafir corn, 
peanut hearts, hulled oats, and sunflower 
seeds, not to mention a little grit for the necessary 
calcium and phosphorus. 


Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures make for a 
really successful bird feeding station! 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


KELLOGG'S KELLOGG'S 
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100 Ibs. $14.50 100 Ibs. $17.00 


Five and ten pound orders will be sent parcel post — charges paid 

s Orders for fifty, one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by 
freight — transportation charges paid 

5¢ per pound higher if west of the Rocky Mountcins 


FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Send check or money order to 
SINCE 1918 _ KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA ST. bd MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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: enjoyment of your garden all year. FEEDER 
; 2 with food, only $3.00 ppd. Two for $5.50 

S ppd. REFILL, only $1.00 each, four for 
$ $3.00. Send for new FREE Catalog. 
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Automatic Water Warmer 


Sefe: U/L and C.S.A. approved. Easy to 
use: place in water, plug in, forget it 
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to be used only when needed. Rustproof 
No radio or TV interference. Guaranteed 
Only $6.45. 
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then return immediately for 
get their 
hardly 
Others never seem 
Most 
from 


ind preen 
a second and third bath. Some 
feathers so ruffled that we can 
identify the species 
to disturb a feather while bathing 
birds face toward the direction 
which danger might come and after each 
duck of the head glance quickly in all 
directions to see if 


ull is still safe Some 


sing while they bathe. Others remain 


quiet Some never go into the water 
These just take several good drinks and 
are off Many drink first 


bathe. In drinking most birds put their 


again then 


bills in the water apparently draw some 
of it into their throats and then throw 
back then 
The mourning dove is an exception. It 
drinkin 


heads in order to swallow 


is the only bird we have seen 


pool is would a do 


from the 


without having to 


wr horse 

its head 
Our birdbat 

ourse there ire pe ik 

have every level of it occupied at once 

several times a day. Such davs are usu 


ily during spring and fall migration 


periods or during prolonged drv or be 


low-freezing weather. Warblers are pal 


ticularly attracted to dripping water and 


there have been tim when we have 
had a different spec ‘ l i 

the bath. Many o resting birds 
usually bring thei oung to the pool 
is soon as they ar ible to care for 


} 


themselves. For that reason June and 


July are probably the m exciting 


months we have 
| have mentions drinking habits 
the mourning dove. When it bathes 
very dignified, stay ut a moment 
flies to another part of the vard 
The w vod peckers rarely visit 

! I except! mn 

es fairly regularly to 
drink hav ever seen one of them 
bathe. Normally 
izontally to a tree trur 


the flicker drinks it 


ural position for a 


od pecker clings hor 
ik or limb. When 
assumes an unnat 
od pecker It squats 


vertically on the top stone, draws the 


ater in through its bill and then 
throws back During the spring 
ind summer! ted fivcatchers wood 
pewees, and phoebes come to drink. Of 


thes¢ the 


crested fivcatcher is the only 
we have observed 


bathing The 
noisiest and perhaps the least polite ol 


yur bathers are the blue jays. Very few 
birds will get into the pool with them 
They do rea deal ot splashing and 
talking 
The (¢ 
tufted 


irolina chickadees and the 


titmice—cousins in the avian 
world—we have all vear. The chickadees 
stay in the water a long time, the tit 
mice not so long nor so oliten Qu 
two wrens, the Carolina and the house 
wrens, seem to do more drinking than 
bathing The 


all year and though it does 


mockingbird is with us 
not bathe 
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as regularly as some birds it does come 
for several drinks each day. The cat- 
bird really asserts itself at the bath. It 
bathes long and often but I have vet 
to see a ruffled feather on this tailored 
looking species. The brown thrasher is 
much more shy than either of its two 
relatives. It bathes occasionally during 
spring and summer, and, like many of 
the other birds, brings its young to the 
bath after they 
for themselves. 


are old enough to care 
Sometimes we have so many robins 
lined up for baths one is reminded of 
bathing Wood 
water, too, and we have 
seen as many as tour 
time. They seem to prefer tue early 
morning and late evening for their 
baths. Occasionally they will come after 
dark. While one perches near, on guard, 
the other splashes. 


people on a beach. 
thrushes love 


bathing at one 


The only time we have ever had cedar 
waxwings at the birdbath was during 
1 below-freezing period in November 
1956 


when there was no other water 


in our area for at least a week. During 


that week, several times a day a flock 
of these lovely birds visited our pools 
They did not bathe but seemed to drink 
their fill every time they came 

we have starlings and Eng 
dislike the 
starlings in many ways, they are certainly 
baths than 
Many 
This 1s 
also true of the English sparrow, though 


Ot course, 
lish sparrows. Much as we 
clean birds and take more 
anv other birds we have obse rved 
of them will bathe at one time 
I would not classify that species as very 
clean in other ways 

We think the best way to study war 
blers is to attract them to water. While 
they usually stay with us but a short 
time, they do not seem as restless while 
as when they are chasing insects 
and from tree 


bathing 
from branch to branch, 
to tree. Of the 36 
on the Kentucky checklist we have iden 
tified 25 at Wing Haven. At least two 
thirds of these have come to our bird 
bath while we were 


species of warblers 


watching. On one 
memorable day in the spring of 1957, 


we identified 12 species of warblers 


drinking or bathing. Sometimes several 
species bathed together, and very often 
they came in pairs. 

The “vainest” of all our visitors is 
the male summer tanager. He often re 
quires four or five trips to the pool to 
complete one bath. Between each dip 
he flies to the same limb on our beech 
tree and preens and suns himself. He 
seems to know that there is no more 
beautiful color in the bird world than 
the particular shade of red he wears 

We have had grackles, cowbirds, and 
red-winged blackbirds of both sexes and 
in various plumages at our birdbath. 
Once we had a beautiful male Balti- 
more oriole, and once a_ rose-breasted 


grosbeak. Goldfinches come in flocks in 
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the spring and summer, and juncos in 
the fall and winter. The towhee comes 
occasionally, early in the morning or at 
sundown. There is never a day without 
several cardinals. We love our cardinals 
it all seasons but I think we appreciate 
them most in the winter. The sight of a 
beautiful red male against the snow and 
ice of our frozen “Niagara” is something 
Another 


all year but appreciate most in the win 


we do not forget bird we have 


ter is the song sparrow. Of all our birds 


this one seems to love water the most. 
We see it at all tem 
peratures, and under all conditions. We 
have even watched it bathing during 
in almost torrential downpour. It just 


all times of day, in 


never seems to get enough water! 

We have other birds on our list and 
we hope to add a few more each year. 
We are convinced that our main attrac 
tion for our bird-friends is fresh, drip 
ping water. They like to hear it, to see 
it, and to use it.—Tue ENp 


FALCON IN THE SKY — from page 
not based on sound knowledge, and 
that the 
owls is even detrimental to man’s in- 


persecution of hawks and 


terests. Others are now joining us. 


For a long time the nature lovers, 
who wanted to see this persecuuion 
stopped, have been voices crying in 
the wilderness of ignorance and 
prejudice, but now there seem to be 
least some ears to hear their cries 
There have 


three stages in the 


been in my memory 
effort to block 
the slaughter of these birds of prey. 
These three stages might be called: 
the economic, the scientific, and the 
aesthetic. 

(1) The first Stage was the Eco 
although in the 
things labelled 


nomic, or Practical, 
end, like so many 
“practical” it was not practical o1 
common sense at all 

In that stage, hawks and owls, and 
indeed all other 
looked on simply as man’s posses 
An animal — bird or mammal 
was not thought of as having any 


It was looked on 


animals, were 
sions. 


rights of its own 
as existing only for man’s benefit - 
for his use, o1 r, if he chose, 
as something for him to destroy. If 


sport, Oo 


it were worth man’s while to wipe 
out, or assist in wiping out, a fine 
creature like the pigeon, 
or an interesting and highly special 
ized species like the great auk, there 


passenger! 


was no reason why he should not do 
it. To be sure, “cranks,” 
who protested against such an as- 


there were 


sumption of divinity on the part of 


mortal man, but they called 
“sentimentalists” and 


were 
“zoophiles” or 
largely ignored. 

Naturally, in such a situation, the 
only appeal was to man’s selfish in 
terest, the appeal to his economic 
interests, or at best to his fairness 
when it could be shown him that a 
particular species did him and his 
possessions no damage. The basis 
for the fight against persecution of 
hawks and owls was the study of 
food habits, by laboratory analysis 
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of stomach contents and by field ob- 
servations around nests; thus to show 
that while hawks might be 


harmful to man’s economic interests, 


some 


others were beneficial to him. 

This kind of study resulted in the 
hawks into the “bad” 
hawks; o1 


division of 
hawks and the 
rather into three beneficial, 
neutral, and harmful. The “harm 
ful” hawks turned out to be particu- 
larly the Cooper's and sharp-shinned, 
which happen to be the most difficult 
for the farmer or sportsman to shoot 


“good” 


( lasses 


The rest were shown by this method 
mainly beneficial to man’s 
interests. And in general, by the 
control of rodents, which do so much 


to be 


damage to man’s crops, all of the 
hawks and owls taken together do 
man far more good than harm. It 
has been estimated that a pair of 
barn owls is worth at least $30 a 
vear to a farm. 

I remember how, about 30 years 
ago, the apple growers of the north- 
ern part of the Valley of Virginia 
were having serious trouble with 
small mice girdling the roots of 
apple trees. Experts were called in, 
only to tell the orchardists that they 
had brought this plague on them- 
selves by destroying all hawks and, 
particularly, the little screech owls. 
Men who had previously shot screech 
owls, put up nest boxes for them. 

We do have to acknowledge that 
on this basis we do not get anywhere 
for our falcons. They are almost ex- 
clusively meat eaters, with a small 
Cy gee of insect food. But as 
P. A. Taverner (“Birds of Canada’’) 
has remarked, turning from the 
purely practical aspect: “There 
should be enough game in the coun- 
try to support so picturesque a 
character without arousing the jeal- 
ousy of other hunters.” 

(2) The second stage in the battle 
against the persecution of birds of 
prey was the Scientific. 

It might be called the Ecological 
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Stage, for it was an effort not simply 


to study the hawk in relation to 


man, but in relation to the whole 


natural environment in which it 


lived. This is certainly more truly 
practical” than the ‘barely practical 
first stage 

From this viewpoint there are no 
good” hawks or “bad” hawks; there 
are only natural hawks. Predation is 
a perfectly natural part of the system 
of lite 


view” any hawk is bad. But from a 


From a “small bird’s eve 
worm’s eye view,” a robin is the 


most vicious creature imaginable; 


and the more of them the hawk 
catches the better the worm should 


like it 


Predation is not only natural, but 
is necessary The research of this 
scientific period began to show sev 


eral things in succession 


a) Predation is not always harm 
ful to the species preyed upon, but 
is often beneficial. It is harmful to 
the individual bird indeed, but at 
the same time helpful to the spe- 
cies. It is necessary for nature to 
keep every species “on its toes.” If 
there were no struggle for existence 
in nature, there | be no ad 
vancement in nature. It is only in 

} 


the « se of man where we hope 


ntelligence plays a part, that there 
can be anv loosening of this law; 
ind even there it is dangerous 

If in nature there were, for ex 
imple, no natural checks on the bob 
hite, unfit individuals would repro 
uce their kind, with a consequent 
stock. It seems 
ikely that predators take chiefly the 
weak and the sickly bob 
whites, leaving the stronger individ 
We have 


earned that a species can stand a 


generation ol the 
slow, the 
ials to carry on the race 


reasonable imount ol predation, 
whether from natural enemies, like 
hawks, owls, foxes, weasels, or even 
from unnatural enemies like man, 
supported as he is by automobiles 


ind high powered weapons. 
b) This scientific research devel 


oped the concept of the Balance of 
Nature, or the Web of Life. 


We can overdo the concept of the 
balance of nature, if by it we mean 
etting nature entirely alone. Since 
picture, 
there is no longer any balance of na- 


man has come into the 
ture, with which there should be no 
interference. From now on we have 
to do the best we can in a confused 
situation, interfering as little as pos- 
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sible, and only where we have reason 
to think our interference is in accord 
with nature’s trends. For instance, 
there is no use in killing off the 
screech owls, and then being over 
run with a plague of mice; or of 
killing off coyotes, and having a 
plague of jack-rabbits; or of killing 
off all mountain lions and in con- 
sequence ruining the Kaibab Forest 
with too many deer. 


In turn we have learned that pre- 
dation is only one and by no means 
the chief factor in the welfare of a 
species. The limitations on the num- 
bers of the species are ecological, 
predation being only one of the 
elements. The relation between the 
number of quail on a farm this 
spring and the numbers left next 
spring, is dependent upon food and 
water and cover. A farm will have 
as many quail as it has food to sup- 
port them and cover to protect them. 


Now, with this better understand- 
ing of the unity of all living things 

plant, animal, and human—there 
is coming a new sense of our own 
place in this “web of life.” 

(3) And so we are entering a 
third stage—the Aesthetic, or Com 
pre hensive. 

(a) It means, for one thing, the 
realization that the general public 
has its concern for and its rights in 
the outdoor world and its use, along 
with farmer and sportsman, along 
with commercial interests of mining, 
grazing, and lumbering. 

The boy with his pole, as he fishes 
the stream, needs to hear the king 
fisher’s rattle and to see its flash of 
blue, entirely apart from the scien- 
tific fact that the kingfisher’s eating 
of some fish is a small matter. Visit- 
ors from the cities to our beaches 
have the right to watch the parade 
over the surf of the brown pelicans 
and the file of cormorants on the 
pilings, even if they do take some 
fish. The wild hoot of the great 
horned owl in the dark woods is 
worth an occasional hen. And most 
of all, the pageant of the peregrine 
in the sky justifies his meals of ducks 
or flickers. 

(b) It means, for another thing, 
that the social sanity of our modern 
life depends upon a good measure 
of nature in our schedule. Aldo 
Leopold, in the first sentence in “A 
Sand County Almanac,” says that 
“There are some of us who can live 
without wild things, and some who 
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cannot.” I take it that the reason America is no longer a pioneet restrain those curses. It is not only 
you are members of the Virginia nation, where all of us stand on the a tragic thing to wipe out a species 
Society of Ornithology is that you ground and can look out into the of wild bird or mammal that has 
are one of the “cannots.” “For us of woods. Too many of us now stand been a hundred million years in the 
the minority,”” writes Leopold, “the only on the concrete, and it gives making; to cut back all our forests 
opportunity to see geese is more our spirits fallen arches. Too many to a dull uniformity of second- 
important than television and the of us look out only on steel and growth; to squander our natural re- 
chance to find a pasque-flower is a brick and mortar, and the eyes of 

right as inalienable as free speech.” our minds grow dull. There is danger FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
More people need to join that mi that we shall become increasingly Try Beginner's Luck 
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to fight 2rrcooe oe 


the heart of our conservation efforts. 
I have not in a long time been so 
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sources of soil and water; it is not 
only a tragic thing but it is suicidal 
for us to brush aside afl simple, nat- 
ural things and become but urban 
tenants, who do not truly own the 
ground on which they live because 
they never see or know the life it 
creates. 

I have talked about the peregrine 
I have, of course, been thinking of 
him as a plain, real, and wonderful 
fact in our wild America. But as 
much, I have been thinking of him 
as a Symbol. In his grace and power, 
in his skill, he is the symbol of all 
beautiful and 


that is exciting in 


the world around us 


He is the symbol of wild America, 
elemental and untamed, symbol of 
the delight in beauty, symbol of the 
freedom to which we must hold, if 
life is to continue to have in it any 
simplicity and zest. 

He is the symbol, not ol God's 
final and finest gifts indeed, for 
those lie in the realm of personal 
relationships, human and divine; 
but symbol of God's first and sim- 
plest gifts, the nature from which we 
have come, and to which, if all our 
hope of advancement in intelligence 
and in spirituality are to be realized, 
we must continue to hold fast. 

— THe ENb 


BIRD‘’S-EYE VIEW — co» i fro 2 


of the problem of securing live speci- 
mens of virtually every species and 
subspecies of reptiles and amphib- 
ians east of the 100th meridian and 
then keeping them alive and healthy, 
sometimes for months, almost stag- 
gers the imagination. Four years and 
the assistance of scores of friends 
ind colleagues were required to 
complet this part of the project. 
On one of my field trips I saw a live 
leatherback turtle tethered to a boat 
dock at (¢ ape Mav, New 
I did not know at that time that this 


Jer sey, but 


was the only species of live turtle 


that the Conants had not been able 


to locate They were forced to use a 


photograph of a dead one, the only 


such illustration in the book. 
The amateur naturalist who is in- 


terested in herpetology, the science 
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of reptiles and amphibians, has a 
distinct advantage over his fellows. 
Unlike the bird watcher, he can 
catch and handle his animals, and 
unlike most botanists and entomolo- 
gists who must dry and mount their 
specimens in order to preserve them, 
the herpetologist can keep his cap- 
tives alive, often for long periods ot 
time. He can study them and enjoy 
The keeping of live 
reptiles and amphibians has become 


them as pets. 


an important adjunct of the biology 


" 


classroom and of the summer camp. 

Simultaneously with the reptile 
and amphibian book the new “Field 
Guide to Trees and Shrubs and 
Vines,” by George Petrides has just 
been published. This had been in 
the works for at least ten vears. Since 
the war in fact, for I had originally 
intended to do this title myself. But 
when Dr. Petrides, now 
of wildlife management at Michigan 
State University, showed me what he 
had done I decided to drop my own 
plans and contribute a few of my own 
ideas and drawings such as the tree 
The silhouettes of trees, 
however, are not as dependable as 


a protessor 


silhouettes. 


those of birds; they do not always 
hold true. A tree growing alone in 
the open will develop a wide crown, 
whereas a tree of the same species 
growing in the crowded woodland 
may be quite restricted and spindly. 

Petrides has followed the analyt- 
ical “Field Guide” system to its logi- 
cal conclusion and for the first time 
I feel that many of us shall be able 
to name correctly some of the more 
contusing oaks and ashes, not to 
mention the many intriguing shrubs 
that are often lumped hopelessly as 
“bushes.”” We went over the galley 
proof of this book last year in Ugan- 
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da—of all places. George was mak- 
ing a hippo population study in 
Queen Elizabeth National Park at 
Bayard Read and I came 
I seem always to be taking 


the time 
through 
my work with me on these trips. In 
fact I 
drawings for my 


finished the last two. wash 
“Bird Watcher's 
Anthology” on the shores of Lake 
Victoria. (It was difficult to get into 
the prope! mood to portray an old- 
squaw while hornbills and plantain- 
eaters graced the equatorial land- 
scape outside my window!) 

Junea Kelly of Alameda, Califor- 
nia, urges me not to go on any more 
trips until the revision of the “Field 
Guide to Western Birds” is finished. 
I have, indeed, been afraid to show 
my face along the Pacific coast of 
late, feeling a sense of guilt because 
otf the long delay. I hope to report 
soon that this long overdue manu 
script and the new plates are in the 
hands of the printer. 

Texas, always threatening seces- 
sion, 1s going to secede from the 
Eastern and Western Field Guides. 
Texans are tired of carrying two 
books, one in each pocket, and now 
want one of their own. The Texas 
Game and Fish Commission has ar- 
ranged for a special edition, one 


which combines the appropriate 
eastern and 


new western books plus a few special 


plates from both the 


Texas illustrations. In the text the 
emphasis will be on range and dis- 
tribution in Texas. 
It has been an eye-opener to me 
to see the effective field work being 
done throughout the state by mem- 
bers of the well-organized Texas O1 
nithological Society. Had the check 
list committee only submitted rough 
drafts of its manuscript to several 
of the experts in the Lone Star State 
the statements of ranges in the new 
A.0.U. Check-list for that important 
sector of our 


country would have 


been a bit more precise.—THE ENp. 


LETTERS — Continued from page 202 


whet owl to be a more consistent and 
common fall and winter visitor to Dub- 
lin than has been supposed 

John Alexander Hardy's letter, pub- 


lished in your January-February 1958 


issue, told of pileated woodpeckers at 
his suet feeder and asked, ‘Do you know 
if anyone has recorded such a thing 
heretofore?” In May 1956, a male pile- 
ated woodpecker began coming to one 
of our suet feeders on a maple tree in 


front of our house. He often came sev- 
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eral times a day and showed no fear of 
us if we were sitting on the porch. By 
June he was as much a fixture at the 
feeders as the hairy and downy wood- 
peckers, which also visited us. We shall 
never forget the amazed expression of 
the carpenter who, after driving several 
nails into our porch with resounding 
blows of the hammer, turned to find the 
pileated woodpecker watching him from 
the suet tree, 15 feet awav. 

The pileated continued to visit us 
until we left for our summer camps 
late in June but, though we left a 
large piece of suet especially for him 
he had ceased when we re 
turned toward the end of August. Nor 
have we ever succeeded in attracting 


coming 


one since 

As we wrote this, in early February 
1958, three feet of snow covered the 
ground, and three inches of snow cov- 
ered the branches of the hardwoods 
Yet a robin, which had first appeared 
on January 23, was still with us. It 
seemed to exist on the rotten apples 
which still hung on the branches of 
some trees near our house 
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” 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 2% * 
= 7°. Hangs anywhere 


End Squirrel Nuisance. . 
with A-W’s ‘*Squirrel’s 
Defeat” Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
materials 


Puce Folder. 


Send name and 
address for com- 
plete folder 


audubongworkshop 


rl 
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BIRD FEEDER 


This all-aluminum bird 
feeder is the per- 
fect answer to 
the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around. Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration. 


Spring-mounted 


Squirrel Guard. 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing animals. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat- 
form catches hulls. Dimen- 
sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 
10%". Ready to bang. Post- 
paid, only 9 Move your 
feeder at 
will. 5-sec- 
tion steel post 
has pointed 
end and metal 
step for easy 
insertion. 


3 Section five foot steel post 
with footstep and aluminum 
spring mounted guard. Extra, 


Postpaid $355 


BOWER WANLEACTURING ©0. 


SEAVIEW BIRD FEEDERS 


Are well constructed from selected eastern 
pine. Galvanized nails and brass hardware 
are used throughout. The entire feeder is 
thoroughly soaked in linseed oil and tur- 
pentine for preservation of the wood. All 
glass is easily replaced in case of breakage. 


Window Sill Feeder 


This feeder fastens securely to the window 
sill with just two long screws. Brass eyelets 
are inserted in the sides for extra support 
if desired. The window sill feeder brings 
the birds up close for real enjoyment. 


Price $4.98 
Plus 60¢ Postage & Handling 
ORDER FROM 


SEAVIEW HOUSE, INC. 
Box 32, Marshfield, Mass. 


A spellbinding account 


of Serpent hoaxes! 


SNARK 


~~ IN FACT 
AND FICTION 


By James A. Oliver 


The Director of the Bronx Zoo has 
tracked down fanciful and supersti- 
tious tales of giant, poisonous, swift 
and crafty snakes... and stories of 
spoofers who boast of venturing safely 
into serpentdom armed merely with a 
flute and an incantation. 

Dealing with almost every kind of 
snake—from Pythons, Boa Constrictors 
and Rattlers to Garter Snakes — Dr 
Oliver contrasts favorite conjectures 
with scientific facts gathered by ex- 
plorers and biologists around the 
world. He discusses techniques for 
handling and measuring snakes, jaw 
modifications for swallowing large ob- 
jects, the toxicity and use of venoms, 
how and why snakes attack humans 
and animals, adventures in exploring 
and collecting, and reveals some of the 
tricks used by snake charmers. 


“...a book that can be read with 
pleasure by anyone...”—Animal King- 
dom, N. Y. Zoological Society 


“...a lucid, understandable book... 
he has dissipated much of the non- 
sense about snakes and distilled a good 
deal of the proven fact.”—N. Y. Times 


Illustrated $4.95 


at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


LISTENING IN THE DARK: 
THE ACOUSTIC ORIENTATION 
OF BATS AND MEN 


By Donald R. G 
Press, New Ha 


That bats find their way about by eat 
is a discovery so recent as still to seem 
just faintly preposterous The generally 
accepted belief up until around 1945 was 
of course, that they depended upon 
their sense of touch. Yet as long as a 
century and a hi: ago an Italian, 
Lazare Spallanzani, had performed ex- 
periments remarkably like those which 
have led, in our own generation, to the 
defeat of this stubborn notion. Here, in 
fascinating detail, is an account of the 
triumphant theory—the ups and downs, 
the setbacks, the repeated mystifications 
ind _~—=ss the 
means by which these were eventually 


painstaking and ingenious 
unravelled. The bats themselves turn 
out to be more astonishing in fact than 
they ever were in the creepiest folklore. 
Hardly less so are the whales and por 
oilbird, and 


poises, the South Americ: 
the Asiatic swiftlet the same whose 
nests go into a famous soup all of 
which have likewise been demonstrated 
to use a form of sonar in finding and 
ivoiding objects. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of the human adaptations of 
echolocation 


sible use of the blind, Dr. Griffin directs 


particularly for the pos 


his alert and wide-ranging scientific im- 
igination upon some of the*deeper zoo 
logical puzzles which controlled experl- 
ments may yet solve. He is an engaging 
writer, with an acute but soft-spoken 
wit that is eminently suitable in one 
who has dealt much with night-flying 
animals. To those who would be re 
issured concerning the health of Ameri- 
in science ind anyone even one 
for whom the chapters on the physics 
~ sound may be rather rough going— 
who would know of what the scientific 
method consists, this book will be as 
rewarding as it is illuminating, and it 


is recommended without qualification 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


THE TREE IDENTIFICATION BOOK 


By George W. D. Symonds, M. Bar- 
rows & Company, New York, 1958. 
1114 x 854 in., 272 pp. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. $10.00. 


Ever since Linnaeus, non-botanists 
have been having trouble with botanical 
kevs. How can one be sure whether the 
tree described by Gray as having “ex 
panding leaves heavily white-felted; 
mature blades glabrate, coriaceous, nar- 
rowly to broadly ovate, short-acuminate,” 
etc., is really what one has been seeing 
from the train window every morning? 
Nor is Mathews’ “long, roundish, not 
smooth on both sides 
however 


heart-shaped, 
though downy when young,” 
much less opaque, any more conclusive. 
\ glance at the leaves of the large- 
toothed poplar as shown in this book, 
with the notation “immature leaves very 
silvery for brief period,” settled the 
question, so far as one reader is con- 
cerned, once and for all. Not that the 
book, or Mr. Symonds himself, would 
de away with keys altogether. What he 
does provide is a sort of primer, fol 
lowing which one may venture some- 
what more confidently into the quick 


The de- 


vice of using a series of pictorial keys 


sands of botanical description 


to replace the traditional adjectives is 
so logical that one wonders why it had 
not been thought of before—though de- 
spite the thoroughness with which it has 
been carried out, it is to Stephen Chel- 
minski’s handsome photographs and the 
fidelity with which they are reproduced 
that the book's great and deserved suc- 


cess is largely due. 


THE TROPICS 


By Edgar Aubert de la Riie, Francois 
Bourliere, and Jean-Paul Harroy, Alfred 
1. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1957. 1134 x 
874 in., 208 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 


$12.50. 


Birds, mammals, and fishes of the 
world have already been treated in the 
series, originating in France, to which 
this volume is a distinguished addition. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


So strikingly handsome are the illustra 
tions, 16 pages of them in color, that 
the sole aim of the authors might seem 


} 


at first glance to be the giving of pleas 


urable information. This is, however 
anything but true The final section, 
Van and the 7 opical Environment, 
by the former secretary-general of the 
International Union for Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources, is a 
dismaying account of the soil depletion 
erosion, lowering of the water table 
massacre of native mammals, and gen 
eral disturbance of natural communities 
which have followed upon the invasion 


of the tropics by civilized man 


THE LAST PARADISE 
By Helmut Handrick, Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1957. 11% x 8% 


n., 158 pp { l d 5 


(al out Sb 5 


shillings 


Some of the loveliest color photo- 
graphs ever to find their way between 
the covers of a book are contained in 
this record, in text and 
wildlife on an estate in the Ruhr Valley 


ot Germany. Mr 


pictures, of 


Handrick excels at 
close-ups—snowdrops pushing their way 
through the snow, a_pollen-harvesting 
bee, a butterfly’s visit to a crabapple 
blossom, a snail, a brooding pheasant, 
a spider lying in wait for its prey There 
are a few landscapes, drenched with the 
mellow light of a traditional painting. 
Ihe majority are of birds and their nest 
lings—the familiar hedge-sparrows, black- 
birds, tits, kestrels, and buzzards of cen- 
tral Europe. The tone of the accompany- 
ing text, a translation from the German, 
is perhaps rather quaint and exclama 
tory for Anglo-Saxon ears, and photog- 
raphers may regret the absence of any 
Nevertheless the charm 


of the photographs, and the quality of 


the reproduction, will be greeted with 


techni al data 


delight by whoever so much as opens 


the book 


THE SENSES 


brock, Uni 
inn Arbor, 
1958. | 514 in., 7 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. $4.00 
An entertaining, if perhaps oversim 
plified, introduction to one of the most 
complicated and tantalizing questions 
ever posed by the human brain: how 
the brain itself—or its equivalent in the 
simpler forms of life—translates an un 
knowable objective universe into some- 
thing that 


speaking, for once, quite 


literally) makes sense. The author's con- 
firmed habit of employing slapstick of 
a very rudimentary sort in order to 
make a point may not appeal to some 
readers, and some of his larger general 


izations are likely to provoke disagree 
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ment; but this is a form of teaching 
which is in its own way undeniably ef 
fective, and certainly it is never dull. 
Dr. von Buddenbrock, 
Zoology at the University of Mainz, is 


a professor of 


as much at home in his field as he 
evidently is before a class, and his book 
a translation from the German) has 
been given a trim and attractive format, 
with numerous diagrams and drawings 
which makes it a pleasure to read and 
to handle 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS 

OF PUERTO RICO 

By James B. McCand less. J.A.L Press. 
Puerto Rico, 1958. Bl x 


68 pp. $2.00 


San German 


le 1n., 


Undertaken with the blessing of 


Roger Tory 


solely for use as a supplement to Peter- 


Peterson and designed 


son's “Field Guide to the Birds,” this 
little book contains a brief outline of 
bird finding in Puerto Rico followed 
by a systematic listing of 190 species 
occurring on that island. Of these, 137 
are birds described by Peterson, and the 
appropriate page reference in his guide 
has been given, together with a sum 
mary of its status in Puerto Rico. For 
the 53 others which do not regularly 
McCandless has 
a paragraph on field marks 


occur in the U. S., Dr 
provided 
for identification. There are no illus- 
trations. The price, for a paper-covered 
book of its size, is high; but one can only 
author for his modest 
undertaking. With the Bond 
Field Guide to Birds of the West In 


dies” out of print and increasingly dif 


commend the 
James 


ficult to obtain second-hand, bird 
minded sojourners in Puerto Rico will 


no doubt welcome it 


THE DAWN OF LIFE 


By J. H. Rush, Hanover House, Garden 


262 pi 


Quite apart from the knowledge re 
quired, any writer rash enough to at 
tempt a summary of what is known 
and not known) concerning the ori- 
gin of life must also cope with the 
enormous gap between the language 
astrophysicists and biochemists habitu- 
ally use among themselves and the non 
mathematical comprehension of a popu- 
lar audience. This gap, though scarcely 
less formidable than that which con 
tinues to divide the animate from the 
inanimate, has here been bridged with 
wit, tact, and ingenuity. In. places, not 
ably where carbon compounds, amino 
acids, and the behavior of certain “left 
handed” molecules come into the discus 
sion, the going becomes unavoidably 
rather rough; but a more illuminating 
exposition of such matters as the Second 


rn t 4 
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Living Silver 


Burns Singer 
A vivid picture of the sea around 
us, of its moods and its power, of 
the fish that live and spawn in its 
depth. “An extraordinarily vivid 
account of life aboard the trawl- 
ers.” —J.W. Krutch, New York 
Herald Tribune With Illustra- 
tions $3.75 


Plant Hunters 
Frances L. Jewett and 
Clare L. McCausland 


The fascinating account of six 
men who faced almost insur- 


mountable hazards to bring back 
plants from all corners of the 
world to enrich our lives. $3.00 
=) 

: The 


newest 


additions 


Peterson Field 
Guide Series 


A Field Guide to Trees and 
Shrubs by George Petrides 
$3.95 
A Field Guide to Reptiles 
and Amphibians by Roger 
Conant 


to the incomparable 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Please send me the books checked above: 


OE es ee ear ee eC - 


icideicensniaabanhl Zone...... State 
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SAINI 


| This FALL 
bring 

Nature 
Indoors 


with these BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


The Birds of America, The Anatomy of Nature, by Andreas Feininger.$ 5.95 


by John James Audubon $11.95 


RY ’ 
Y JOUN JAMES AUDUney 


_ 


Fishes of the World, by Edouard Le Danois. .. .$12.50 


The Bird Watcher's Anthology (Limited Edition, 
: " . Plants of the Bible, by A. W. Anderson........$ 6.00 
signed by author), by Roger Tory Peterson 


~ \udubon’s Bird Biographies, edited by Alice 
Sea Treasure. by Kathleen Y. Johnstone a a : 
Ford ; basa a as, ares ds tear, 


the Beasts, text lian Huxley. .$12.50 ; : . aa 
Kingdom of the Be ext by Julian — \lammals of the World, by Francois Bourliére. .$12.50 


4 Contribution to the Heritage of Every Amer Weodlend Portraits. by leanctte Klete........915.80 
ican The Conservation Activities of John D 
Rockefeller, Jr., text by Nancy Newhall . $13.50 Nature and the American, by Hans Huth......$ 7.50 


Butterflies and Moths, introduction b ired The Macmillan Wild Flower Book. by Clarence 
Werner ea ee ere aca $10.00 J. Hylander .. en me: 


ORDER FROM 


ae . C7 
om ervice On a ov resagese 


SE SU DUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y 
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Law of Thermodynamics, the probable 
origin of the solar system, and current 
opinion concerning life on Mars, could 
hardly be asked. Mr. Rush's final chap- 
ter sums up with somberly eloquent 
force the pass to which life, in the 
shape of Homo sapiens, has brought it- 
self: “The fateful meaning we must see 
is that when man obliterates the wil- 
derness he repudiates the evolutionary 
process that put him on the planet. In 
a deeply terrifying sense, man is on his 


own.” 


THE ARCTIC YEAR 


Ry Peter Freuchen and Finn Salomon- 
sen, Putnam, New York, 1958. 834 x 55% 
in., 438 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.95. 


Not a book to be raced through at a 
sitting, this compendious calendar of 
events, in a region where weather is 
never for a minute to be forgotten, is 
nevertheless a strangely absorbing one. 
The information it offers, by turns, mat- 
ter-of-fact, amusing, weird, and occa- 
sionally downright gruesome. Even when 
it is strictly scientific, the writing has 
something of the pungent quality of di- 
rect address and of immediate sensation, 
so that its cumulative effect upon the 
reader is of having, sometime or other 
(in a previous incarnation as a polar 
bear, perhaps) lived in the Arctic him- 
self. Combined with this is the peculiar 
charm of the Eskimos, that cheerful race 
whose way of life is so uniquely adapted 
to the rigors of environment that gov- 
ernment among them is unknown. Be- 
sides the many fascinating details on 
their housing and raiment, their social 
conventions, and their rich if occasion- 
ally bizarre cuisine, there is a veritable 
mine of data on the movements, the 
adaptations, and the life histories of the 
birds, mammals, fishes, insects, and 
plants which somehow garner an ex- 
istence there from the sparse soil, the 
short summers, and chilly seas. 


THE FEDERAL LANDS: THEIR 
USE AND MANAGEMENT 


By Marion Clawson and Burnell Held, 
published for Resources for the Future, 
Inc., by The Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, 1957. 914 x 6 in., 501 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $8.50. 


At present about 400 million acres, 
or something like a fifth of the total 
area of the United States, are owned 
and administered by the federal govern- 
ment, and in the opinion of the authors 
of this book, the pattern of public own- 
ership is not likely to undergo any very 
sweeping alteration. On the assumption, 
accordingly, that ‘‘the lessons of the past 
have relevance for the future,” they 
have here treated the history, uses, and 
administration of the public lands in 
some detail. They conclude with a chap- 
ter on probable future developments, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following 2x 2, color slides from our “Y ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH” Series 


have been replaced with better quality photographs. 


Y-1 Red-winged Blackbird Y-45 Parula Warbler Y-87 Mourning Dove 

Y-34 Brown Thrasher Y-46 Worm-eating Y-88 Purple Gallinule 

Y-36 Wood Thrush Warbler (Pair) Y-90 Ward’s Great Blue Heron 

Y-37 Rufous-sided Towhee -55 Burrowing Owl Y-95 Yellow-headed 

Y-37-A Brown Towhee -57 Least Tern Blackbird 

Y-42 Chestnut-Sided ’.63 Scrub Jay Y-97 Boat-tailed Grackle 
Warbler (Male) 66 Veery Y-100 Common Puffin 

44 Myrtle Warbler '-85 Hermit Thrush Y-105 Purple Finch 


slides from our “Small Mammal Photographs” (2x2, color, slides known as the 
“M” Series have been replaced.) 


PHOTO AND FILM DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


Nature Books for very young readers 


by Dorothy Childs Hogner 
illustrated by Nils Hogner 


EARTHWORMS $2.50 
“. . . combines*scientific accuracy with an amazingly readable 
discussion of earthworms, inside and out.” — The Grade 
Tea he r 


FROGS AND POLLIWOGS $2.50 
; gives facts and pictures in an interesting format and 
pleasant style well calculated to catch and hold third and 
fourth graders.”” — The Grade Teacher 


SPIDERS : $2.50 
* . . lucid, succinct . . . this is the kind of book which stim- 
ulates the reader to further investigation and firsthand obser- 
vation.” — The New York Times 


SNAILS $2.50 
With simple words, Mrs. Hogner tells about snails and their 
cousins: how they are formed; how they live, eat, and repro- 
duce. Easy-to-read nature material. 


by Ruth H. Dudley 

OUR AMERICAN TREES $2.75 
Illustrated by Nils Hogner 

“A well-organized, concisely written account of American 
forest trees . . . informative and readable, the book contains 
many odd and interesting facts not found in other books on 
the subject.’ — A.L.A. Booklist. 


SEASHELLS $2.75 
Illustrated by Phoebe Erickson 


. describes structure, habits, and habitats . . . gives advice 
on where to look for shells and how to prepare and keep a 
shell collection. . . . A good introductory book, well illus- 
trated."’ — A.L.A. Booklist 


All Crowell books for boys and girls are strongly bound in cloth 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Established 1834 New York 
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in particular the proposed establishment 
of a Federal Land Corporation. An ap- 
pendix summarizing the main laws af 
fecting federal land management, and 
another comprising 59 tables of statis 
tics on national parks, forests, wildlife 
lands, give 


refuges, and other public 


the book added value as a reference. 


BOOKS 


(10-14) 


INITIO 
JUNIOR 


ANIMAL TAILS 
By George F. Mason, William Morrou 
Company, New York, 1958. 83% x 


Illustrated. Indexed. $2.50. 


C 


in., 95 pp 


The charm of tails, we suspect (re 
calling a voung lady we once heard of, 
who wished for such an appendage so 
that she could wear it draped over her 
arm like a boa) is that they appear to 
serve no function other than sheer gra 
tuitous adornment. The purpose of this 
agreeable essay—though it does indeed 
contain a chapter on decorative tails, 
in which such fantasies as the birds of 
paradise, the motmots, and the Yoko- 
hama rooster naturally figure—is to show 
how charmingly useful they are. In writ 
ing of prehensile tails, tails for support 
and balance, for protection, for food 
storage, and as weapons, warning d 
vices, and signs of emotion, Mr. Mason 
has the direct but casual manner of a 
person talking—an admirably effective 


approach to readers of any age 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE FAR WEST 
(12 up) 

By Adrien Stoutenburg, Parnassus Press, 

Berkeley, California, 1958. 10 x 71 

150 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.7 


" iv., 
5 

Older 
honored with a book produced with the 


young readers are not often 
care and good taste which distinguish 
this one. Ruth Robbin’s two-color draw 
ings, which occur on nearly every page 
where the 


have great appeal; indeed 


larger and fiercer mammals are con 
cerned this quality becomes a fault, but 
the peculiarly alert, quivering, furry 
look of the smaller rodents (rats and 
mice above all) is admirably rendered 
rhe text, a pleasant blend of anecdot 
with formal life history, is extensive 
enough to be informative to adults as 


well as teen-agers. 


(6-9) 
Holida 
x 71 9 in 


BUSY WATER 

By Irma Black, 
House, New York, 1958. 934% 
32 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Simonton 


A lively and graphic account of th 
water cycle, which should succeed very 
well in giving very young people an 
idea of the unity-in-complexity of na- 
tural processes. Jane Castle's illustra 
tions are a fitting accompaniment, and 
those showing a landscape in the rain 
have particular charm. 
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THE ELEPHANT HUNTER 
Fortunately, I was to find help 


from many sources. There was a 
list of folios in the Union Library 
Alwavs I had the cordial 


of librarians, and of 


Catalogue 

cooperation 
print dealers and collectors who had 
records of auctions and private sales. 
At times, the wanted information 
came to me from most unexpected 
sources. One of my birding com- 
panions at Little Compton is Brian 
Harrington, a young man who was 
a student at the Brooks School, 
North Andover, Massachusetts. From 
him I learned that the Brooks School 
at one time possessed a set. which 
had been sold to the University of 
Then, too, I made a study 


Book 
from 


Illinois. 
of auction Prices 


them 


records 
Current) and learned 
the location of numerous sets. 

Soon after I had begun the work 
of digging out facts in connection 
with the history of the acquisition 
of each set, I was to find that, while 
an institution such as Harvard Uni- 
versity was listed as an original sub- 
scriber, it was not the university as 
such, but a group of individuals (in 
this case, overseers who personally 
raised the necessary funds, usually 
$1,000, for the subscription. 

In the minutes of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, I 
found the names of 11 members as 
Audubon set. In 
Athe- 
there was 
Providence 


Library. It is quite possible that, in 


“donors” of the 
18381, when the Providence 
naeum was established, 


already in existence the 


1832, when there was presented to 
the Trustees of the Athenaeum “a 
proposal that the Providence Athe- 
naeum should be possessed of Au- 
dubon’s great work on Ornithology 
as being admirably calculated for 
giving a character to and establish- 
ing permanently the reputation of 
the institution,” they were hoping 
to steal a march on their sister, but 
older institution. A few years later 
the two were to combine. But again 
the subscription cost was raised by 
12 members, who kept title to the 
folio in their own names, until they 
were late repaid by funds of the 
Athenaeum. 

It was in Georgia that I received 
my greatest disappointment. In the 
city of Savannah, there had origi- 
nally been six 
whom had been obtained by Wil- 


liam Gaston, a prominent, wealthy, 


subscribers, all of 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


and influential merchant. However, 
while in Savannah, even with the 
aid of Mrs. Hawes of the Georgia 
Historical Society, I was unable to 
find a trace of even one of these 
sets. There remains the question of 
how many sets were actually re- 
ceived in Savannah, inasmuch as 
four of the original subscribers died 
before Audubon’s “Birds of Amer- 
ica” was completed in 1838. 

Another Georgia subscriber was 
Thomas Butler King of St. Simon 
Island. It appears likely that this 
set of the folio is now in the library 
of the University of Indiana. Mar- 
garet Davis Case, who is well-versed 
in the history of the Sea Island 
country, was very helpful in estab- 
lishing the history of the King set. 

Farther north, in the museum at 
Charleston, South Carolina, is a set 
with a most interesting history. The 
original subscribers to this set Au- 
dubon had labeled the Charleston 
Natural History Society. This so- 
ciety was composed ol a most out- 
standing group ol 12 citizens ol 
Charleston. Space permits me to 
mention but two of them: One was 
the Reverend John Bachman, a 
Lutheran Minister, who had been 
responsible for Audubon receiving 
several subscriptions in South Caro- 
lina and who was the joint author 
with Audubon of the “Viviparous 
Quadrupeds of North America”; 
the other the Reverend Samuel Gil- 
mour, a Unitarian Minister, Har- 
vard graduate, and author of “Fair 
Harvard.” A special stand was made 

+ 
NOTE TO READERS 


We shall be glad to have your com- 
ments about articles in Audubon Maga- 
ine, or to hear about any of your per- 
sonal experiences with wildlife which 
might be an interesting contribution to 
the letters column of dudubon Maga 
ine. 

Please write to: Letters, dudubon Maga- 

ine, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 


N. Y.—The Editor 


GIVE 


‘, 


a Subscription to 


AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE 
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for this set, by means of which it 
was possible to take a volume to the 
home of a subscriber when he de 
sired to look at it 

In Canada, there are at the pres- 
ent time, five sets of the folio. One 
of the most remarkable is at the 
Legislative Library in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. The four volumes 
are bound in turkey red morocco, 
beautifully hand-tooled by the Eng 
lish binder, J]. Wright. 


subscriber is as yet 


Che original 
undetermined. 
Ihe set was purchased at auction in 
New York City in the 1850's. The 
Maurice 
staff are rightfully proud of this set. 


librarian, Boone, and his 


\ most unique display of the 


prints of the Elephant Folio is to 
be found at the Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Canada. Here, ove 
200 of the plates have been framed 
hung on the walls of the 
The COpy at the 


Ottawa 


and are 
main dining salon. 
Library of 


additional 


Parliament in 


requires study, since 
many of the plates bear penciled no 
tations. The belief has been ex 
pressed that these were inscribed by 
Audubon himself. 

At Washington, the 
Congress has two complete sets ol 


the folio. One of 


Library ol 


these was ob 
tained as an original subscription, 
listed by Audubon as “Library ol 
Congress of the United States, Wash 
ington City 


to the library from the War Depart 


rhe other copy came 


ment; the detailed history of this 
set 1s not known. 

In 1836, Audubon presented a set 
of loose prints, 435 in number, to 
his friend, David Eckley, of Boston. 
Eckley had been helpful to Audu 
bon in supplying him with needed 
bird skins of desired specimens. I 
found out that these plates had 
come into the possession of Robert 
South Bethlehem, Penn 


svivania. In 1917, when the Sayre 


Sayre, ol 


Library was sold at auction in Phila 
delphia, “The Birds of America” 
went to an undisclosed buyer for 
$3,200. 1 was particularly anxious 
to locate this set. Great was my joy 
when I discovered that the set of 
loose prints at the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, presented to 
the gallery in 1946 by Mrs. Walter 
B. James, in memory of her hus- 
band, Dr. Walter B. James, and his 
brothet Balti- 
more, was the Eckley set. It was 
Norman James who had been the 
“undisclosed buyer.” 


Norman James of 
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When writing advertisers 


Early in my research I saw two 
uncolored plates at the Boston 
Athenaeum. While working at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, I learned that in 1925 two 
granddaughters of Audubon had 
given to the museum a nearly com- 
plete set of 
Also, on a visit to Cornell Univer- 
sity, I saw at the home of Dr. Arthur 
\. Allen a print which had origi- 
nally 


135 plates, uncolored. 


been uncolored, but which 
had been colored for him by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. 

Many other 


have 


interesting stories 
during the 
“elephant hunt.” Let me refer briefly 
In the Sterling Li- 
at Yale, there are two sets; in 
one of these, the mistake on Plate II 
(the bird is actually the yellow-billed 


been uncovered 
to a few of these. 
brary 


cuckoo) was never corrected, for the 
“Black Billed Cuckoo, 
Erythropthalmus.” Sets 
have been destroyed by fire, notably 
at the State Library at Albany, New 
York, and at the Parliamentary Li- 
brary in Quebec. 


title reads 
Coccyzus 


Other sets have 
been broken up. How many readers 
know that in 1981 R. H. Macy sold 
a complete set of the 435 prints? The 
wild turkey plate was offered at 
$374, while some plates were offered 
as low as $4.96; at that, the offering 
totaled 
In the spring of 1957 
another set was broken up by a New 


prices for the entire set 


$14,357.98. 


York print dealer; this time, accord 
ing to the dealer's offering circular, 
the asking price for only 380 of 
the 435 prints totaled more than 
$35,000. 

There still many more 
months of “elephant hunting,” with 
sets to be seen at the universities of 
Illinois, 


remain 


Indiana, Michigan, and 
Texas, and at libraries, in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Louisiana, and There 


are also two more in the possession 


California. 


individuals to be ex- 
amined. And finally, until similar 


of pi ivate 


research is done in FE urope, princi- 


pally in England, Scotland, and 
France, the “elephant hunt” will not 
have been completed. 

In another sense, the hunt will 
never be finished. To an alert ob- 
server, there will always pop up 
some answers to the unsolved mys- 
teries as to the whereabouts and 
history of hitherto untraceable sets, 
or even single prints, of Audubon’s 
monumental work, “The Birds of 
America.” —TuHE ENp. 
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to the 
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BULLETINS 


For Teachers, Youth Leaders 


Set of 11 Bulletins about ANIMALS AND 
BIOW THEY LIVE... cncccccscccesc.---H1.19 


Set of 11 Bulletins on CONSERVATION..S1.10 


Setof 7 Bulletins on INSECTS AND 
SPIDERS .......... ; 


Set of 8 Bulletins on PLANT 
IDENTIFICATION 


Set of 18 GOOD TEACHING AIDS 


SPECIAL OFFER 
“A Nature Library” 


All of the 
above Sets $5.00 


Please add 10% postage and handling costs 
15% west of the Mississippi and all Prov- 
inces of Canada). 
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1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ROBERT P. 
ALLEN 


Medalist, 
John Burroughs 
Association 


“In analyzing the existing record of occur- 
rence, nesting, dispersals and ‘invasions’ 
of North American herons, egrets, and ibises 
over the past decade, no publication has 
been as helpful as Audubon Field Notes. 
Often the data required is already present, 
complete, and exact, and if it is not, there 
are always ample clues for follow-up. In 
a very real sense, the contributors to AFN 
and their careful observations have been 
the backbone, and in many ways the inspi- 
ration, of our current wading birds survey.” 


reudubon 
Fidd Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


$3.00 
5.50 
7.50 

(Single copies of April issue - 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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RING — 


All too soon Ring had reached 
the age when he should have been 
able to forage for himself. He should 
be returned to the woods, but even 
though I knew it was wrong not 
to do so, I could not bring mysell 
to part with him. In the weeks that 
we had been so closely associated 
| had grown very fond of Ring. He 
was constantly active; his front paws 
were forever seeking, and many were 
the spells of gloom that Ring freed 
me from, with his pant-leg-shaking 
invitation to wrestle with him 


Since it is unlawful in Ohio to 
keep a raccoon in captivity during 


the closed season, the local gam« 
authorities gave me special permis 
sion to keep Ring. When he grew 
too large to keep in the house all 
of the time I had a special box made 
for him outside; one in which he 
could gain refuge from dogs. I had 
him fitted with a collar and kept 
him on a leash because his curiosity 
would have soon led him astray 
Ring had a canny instinct fo 
detecting maliciousness both in hu 
mans and in animals. Across the 
lived a fox terrier that de 
The dog 


street 
lighted in pestering him. 
would stand just beyond the length 
of Ring’s chain and yelp at him 
Ring usually ignored the dog, but 
even a raccoon could take only so 
much. One day when the terrie! 
came into the yard, Ring ran quickly 
into his box. This new action sur 
prised the terrier, but it also gave 
him courage. Bravely he came clos« 
to the door of Ring’s box, and started 
barking. Suddenly, the raccoon 
rushed out of his house and nipped 
the astonished terrier on the nose 
The fox terrier, a thoroughly fright 
ened dog, ran for home wailing like 
a banshee. He never came _ back 
With Joe, the sleepy Airedale, and 
Ring, it was like and like at first 
sight. Joe would come into the yard 
and amble over to where Ring was 
tied, then a playful rough and tum 
ble game would follow. 

A small boy and girl passed our 
house each evening on their way 
home from They always 
stopped for a few minutes to play 
with Ring and to give him small 
tid-bits saved from their lunch. A! 
ter they had stopped a few times, 
Ring began to look forward to 
their visits. When he saw them 
coming down the street, he would 


school. 
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frisk about excitedly. The boy and 
arrived around four 
o'clock, and Ring knew it. Many 


were the times that I watched Ring, 


girl usually 


at quarter-to-four, stop whatever he 
happened to be doing to stand and 
look intently down the street. He 
was waiting for the children 

At least twice a week Ring and 
I would take a ride in our car. This 
held the greatest fascination for him 
As we rod along, he would stand 
on my lap and peer out of the win 
dow. Sometimes I would roll the 
window down and let him lean far 
out. On these rides I kept him on 
When he 
looking at the passing countryside, 
he would curl up on my 


his leasl tired of just 
lap and 
sleep But as soon as we entered 


i city’s limits, the sounds would 


instantly awaken him. The hustle 
and bustle seemed to enchant him. 
If we passed a restaurant or a bakery, 
the wafting odors made him wrin 
kle his nose and lean farther out 
the window. Our rides were always 
climaxed with a round or two of 
hamburgers 

One memorable day, Ring and I 
were alone in my room. I had un 
leashed him and he was busy explo 
while 


ing every nook and corner: 


I was writing. When using my desk 


AUDUBON CONVENTION— 
19538 


The 54th Annual Convention of 

National Audubon Society, with 
its branches and affliated societies, 
will be held in New York ¢ itv, No 
Head 
quarters will be at Audubon House, 
1130 Fifth Avenue 


} 
member-groups should 


vember 8 to 1, inclusive 

Members and 
receive the 
convention program early in Octo 
bet Ihe convention will end with 
the annual dinner on Tuesday eve 


ning, November ]] 


NOMINATIONS 
Nominating 
t the National Au 
miSIsts this vear ol 
rdon Wasson, Mr. Charles 
Woodbury, and Mr. Wheeler M« 
llen (Chairmar If any member 
ishes to submit rwestions to the 
ymmiuttee, a letter may directed 
to Mr. Wheeler McMillen 
Journal, Washington Square 
delphia, Pa 


Farm 
Phila 


into a regular desk 
chair, as the construction of the 


I always got 


wheel chair made it impossible to 
use it near the desk. Something 
made me look up from my writing. 
I saw Ring making his way to the 
iop of a book case, by way of a chair 
in a corner of the room. On that 
book case, to which Ring was climb 
ing, there was an electric table lamp. 
It was not used much and I re. 
membered that my little sister had 
turned the light on to test the bulb 
in it before snatching it away. For 
some reason, typical of children, she 
had just unscrewed the lighted bulb 
and had not bothered to turn off the 
lamp Ring was moving 
toward it, and I knew it wouldn't 
take long for one of his prying paws 
to find its way down into that live 
socket. The electrical shock might 
kill him! 

I had never been able to teach 
Ring to come to me when I called 
to him. Now, with only the thought 
of keeping Ring from reaching that 
lamp, I stood up and took a half 
step toward him. Then I crumpled 
to the floor. But I had actually stood 
on my feet, and I had taken the first 
step since I was paralyzed! Was 1 
dreaming? Had I really been stand- 
ing, or had I merely slid off the 
chair? I didn’t know, but hope be 
Ring, 
thinking this was a new game, was 
soon at my side where I lay on the 
floor. Several weeks later my fam 
ily happily 


switch. 


gan to grow within me. 


watched as, ever so 
slightly, I moved my toes. 

Months later, when I could walk 
igain, I took Ring to a 
game reserve. I knew that I had 


wooded 


to let him make his choice between 
his freedom in the wild, or of being 
in my company for the rest of his 
lite. When I took off his collar and 
leash, he stood and looked strangely 
about him, but his curious nature 
an investigating 
tour. I stayed the afternoon with 
him in the when | 
started to leave that evening, Ring 
was enjoying himself in the topmost 
branches of a tree. I walked straight 
away, not trusting myself to look 
back. Just as I was leaving the 
woods I heard familiar 
pattering behind me. I stopped. 
Then a happy boy and a tired rac- 
coon headed for home. 

Years later Ring died of natural 
causes, but in my heart he lives on, 
as he will forever.—Tue ENp 


soon led him on 


wor xs, and 


footsteps 
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Vee reudubou Christmas Card 
For 1955 


Our Members will rejoice in this 
years Christmas Card, by Don 
Eckelberry, showing two redpolls 
in a wintry field. Everyone who 


receives it will rejoice, also. 


” 


Cards measure 5” x7”, en- 
velopes included — 20¢ 
Each, 10 for $1.75, 25 and 
any amount over, 15¢ Each. 
Please add 25¢ for orders 
under $5.00 and 50¢ for 
orders over §5.00 for post- 


age and handling. 


FROM 1957 


the beautiful scene from the Corkscrew Swamp 


Sanctuary in Florida 
picturing American egrets, by John Henry Dick 


Cards measure 5” x 7”, envelopes included — 10¢ Each. 


Postage and handling as listed. 
7s 
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Audubon Market Place 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising ; 


‘Binoculars-—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS—6 MODELS SPECIALLY 
adapted by us for bird watching! Send for de- 
tails. Also for complete list: Bausch & Lomb 
and 2 grades of Japanese with quality compari- 
son Every glass even our Mirakel Specials 
(from $29.50) checked by instrument in our 
famous Shop, and covered by our FREE-SERV- 
ICE GUARANTEE. Libera! trade-ins. 30-day 
trial we pay postage. Before buying read our 
article “Know Your Binoculars” published in 
Audubon Magazine obviously unbiased. Tells 
you how to choose the “right" model for your 
personal requirements, how to check it for the 
claims made, and how to use it to best advan- 
tage Fully illustrated 12-page reprint 1l0¢ - 

no charge to bird club members. Glad to answer 
questions; write us or visit us. Open Satur- 
days 10-1 (July and August by appointment 
only). THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 
14 West First St., Mount Vernon 2, New York 
MOunt Vernon 4-2772. 


EYEGLASS WEARERS — WARNING! Don't 
scratch your eyeglasses Buy binoculars with 
shallow eyecaps that we SOFT-FILM-PRO 
TECTED at no extra cost. Another service t 
birders developed by and obtainable ONLY 
FROM: THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co. 
14 West First St.. Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


WIDE-FIELD 20x EYEPIECE for 
Bausch & Lomb Balscope, Sr., and Bushnell Space- 
master—100% more viewing area! Twice as easy 
and quick to “pick up” a bird, it is the answer to 
every scope user's dream. AND MORE BIG 
NEWS Now you can mount scope directly on 
tripod with a permanently attached threaded boss 

and save the cost of a separate, clumsy tripod 
adapter. We instal! this boss — designed and man- 
ufactured by us on Balscopes or Spacemasters 
we sell AT NO EXTRA COST! (On old Balscopes 
or Spacemasters $5.00 only $2.50 if scope was 
purchased from us) Also, rotating turret for 
eyepieces of different powers, so accurate (when 
checked by us) you can change magnifications 
without refocusing. Send for interesting details 
See above ads. THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Opti- 
cal Co., 14 West First St.. Mount Vernon 2, New 
York. 


35 YEARS EXPERIENCE PROVES binoculars 

periodic checking for good birding. That's 

wrote “How to Check Alignment” and 
from Your Binocular’ for Audu- 

bon Magazine. Send for free 

your glass yourself or send it 

instrument test We repair all 

ing, aligning and re-lubricating in 3 

your glass NOW MAKE SURE 

ERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First 5St., 

Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


have 


AT LAST! 


need 
why we 
Getting More 


PROFESSIONAL HELP! Museum Curator, ar 
experienced field ornithologist, is franchised 
dealer for Bausch & Lomb, Bushnell, Cadillac 
Swift, Kern Swiss and other fine binoculars and 
telescopes All types and prices, new and used 
Postpaid. Free Trial. HIGHEST TRADE-INS 
Immediate answers. BARTLETT HENDRICKS 


Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
PRISMATIC TELESCOPE, $47 


lenses with coated optics, 15 to 60 
pods, mounts, auto window mounts Excellent 
value 7x 35CF binocular Modern type body 
prisms held by U clamps, coated. Pigskin case 
Complete, only $28.50, plus tax. BARTLETT 
HENDRICKS, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. Phone 
HI 7-9748. 


postpaid FIVE 
power. Tri- 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial! 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 

Terrestrial and Celestia! Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. ¥Y. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

MU 7-2785. 
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15¢ 


When writing advertisers 


a word; minimum order $3 


service and repairs on 
opera giass Free 
repairs. Also authorized dealers 
Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3, Hlinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated 
n premises, with 20 years experience 
ome in, ca or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
New York City 38 N. Y. 


BINOCULARS 
binoculars, field 
estimates on al 
and service for 


Prompt 
glass and 


makes re- 
Work done 
Estimates 


free. ( 


new and used 
Street, Room 80, 
W Orth 2-1959. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specifications. Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special! rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. L. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadeiphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, 
re-finish, seal, align prisms, $15 
One year workmanship guarantee 
Optical Instrument Service, 22 West 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


clean optics, lubricate, 
00 plus postage 
Scientific 
Chippewa 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, et 
? warkmanshiy 
Damaged lenses 

ups made t 


ost 
Describe repairs 
estimate W rite 
new 


rade-ins r i 
26-D Franklin Avenue, 


Lens Service, 
ton, N 


Bingham- 


BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS binoculars 
nligned on precisior ] S. Navy 
specificat ions Fen horizec z c Lomb re- 
pair serv cular care 
P ECISION BINOCU L aR ‘REPAIR SERV ICE, 
127 Northfield Road, Rochester 17, N. Y 


Books 


Natural History 
Catalogs fur- 
Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on a is, Mammals 
subjects Ne 1 out-of-print 
nished Pierce Book Company, 


Birds, Animals, Na- 
listing hundreds of 
Sporting Book Serv- 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, 
ture Request free catalog 
new, used and rare books 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
purchased at liberal prices 
Northwest, Wash- 


NATURAL 
or small collections 
Neda Kramar, 927-15th Street, 
ington 5, D. C. 


whet ong Revised Penguin cata te 
~00ks mn natur history and re at 

or gain prices “W rite PENGI IN BOOKS, 

Clipper Mill ‘Road, Baltimore 11, Md 


ludes 
at 


"S300 


whict - 


FOR SAL ~ 
by Oscar 

Al THOR. ‘sROOKS s« HOOL. 
Mass. 


B ds f the ndover Regic 
rostpaid 


"North hades er, 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


BIRDHOL SES $1. 
K nockd« 
Route 23, Wayne, 


BEAUTIFUL 
both $2.0 ders, $1.50 


Y onghaus, 617 


YOUR Onn. STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER for 

ching and attracting ~— icts 

seed, houses, guides, stationery, bi 
THE BIRD- 


escopes. Write for catalog 
Plain Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


jlality bir wat 


ee ll 
liars, te 
HOUSE, 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY 


swimming, fishing 


STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents Emphasis on Nature Study 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Falien Leaf, California. 


NATURE LOVER'S VACATION at 
countryplace Interesting wildlife. 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent homecooking. $50 
weekly. Write for folder. John and Beatrice 
Hunter, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


secluded 
Swimming. 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


DAVID'S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, of- 
fers you country living on a saltwater farm on 
the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows har- 
bor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea food, 
bluebe: ry pies, organically raised vegetables, and 
a coffee pot always on the stove. May to Novem- 
ber. $50 per week. MINERVA E. CUTLER. 


PISGAH FOREST INN on Mt. Pisgah near 
Wagon Road Gap on U. S. 276. Alt. 6120 ft. 
Rustic, open fires, Good food, thrilling view. 
Meals, gat P.O. Candler, N. C. Phone Ashe- 
ville AL 2- 4411 


” (ile Glides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, 
shells, flowers, trees, clouds, 
tronomy, showy minerals, natural science and 
seenery of western parks. Finest color. 25¢ 
brings sample, credit slip and new general cata- 
log. SCOTT LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm 
Springs, California. 


mammals, in- 
sunsets, as- 


sects, 


Miscellaneous 


Exciting Home-Courses. Trial 
Lesson $1.00, specify Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture or Marine. PRICKETT-MONTAGUE 
SONGWIND STUDIOS, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


PAINT OILS 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natura! 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and de- 
tails, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
1958 Christmas and All Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap- 
proval. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 8, Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 


HANDMADE CHRISTMAS CARDS—rea! birch- 
bark, fresh cedar $1.00 dozen. Woodland Wild- 
life Notepaper scenes look handdrawn. Sample 
packet assorted designs, colors; 24 sheets, en- 
velopes $1.00. Free information. HOOVER 
HANDCRAFT, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


new 


WANTED Bird prints by Charles Harper 
Tufted Titmouse, Cardinal, Blue Jay, White- 
breasted Nuthatch. These were offered for sale as 
Feeding Station Birds” through the Ferd Times 
Magazine, November, 1954 Write HERBERT 
BUCKLEN, 1637 Rainbow Bend, Elkhart, Indiana. 


EMBLEMS 
for free information, 
BROIDERY CO., 63 East 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


embroidered for your Club Send 
samples. MONOGRAM EM- 
Adams, Dept. 118, 


ARROWHEAD MAKING SECRET 
Met hods Illustrated $1.00 Amaze 
Friends! Genuine rattlesnake rattle and ancient 
flint arrowhead Bolo Ties! $3.50 Both, $6.00 
One of a Kind” items Guaranteed. CHIEF 
BLACKHAWK, Kennewick 9, Washington. 


FLINT 


Ancient 


Sands Point 
Cottage on twenty- 
preserve, 3% rooms 


required. Ad- 


HOUSE FOR RENT. Long Island, 
Port Washington, N 

acre estate, near wildlife 
month. Best references 


dress Box 8, Audubon Magazine. 


BACKWOODS JOURNAL Simple 
the world of nature. $1 year, 20¢ copy 


CABIN LIFE, Old Forge 4, New York. 


PINE CONES. \ inch to foot long. Illustrated 
folder. Many species. Choice all-cone Christmas 
wreaths. WESTERN TREE CONES, 1925 Brook- 
lane, Corvallis, Oregon. 


$100 per 


living in 
LOG 


Now you too can preserve 
lizards, small snakes, bugs 
and ete., algae, marine 
invertebrate, in beauti- 
us for detailed infor- 


P.O. Box 


NATURALISTS 
your small animals 
grasshoppers, beetles, 
animals: vertebrate and 
ful natural color. Write 
mation. OSTAPP LABORATORIES, 
588, San Bernardino, California. 
BEAUTIFUL POLISHED STONES colorful 
minerals in natural shapes. Some are gem 
stones Each group different. Per dozen, highly 
polished . $2. Satisfaction or money re- 
turned. Write: NATURAL HISTORY TREAS- 
URES, 2501 N.W. Second Avenue, Miami 37. 
Florida. 


WILDLIFE MINIATURES — CARVED IVORY. 
Start a collection! Have your own zoo! Squirrel, 
turtle, rabbit, alligator. kangaroo, rhinoceros 
seal, ram, crab . $2.50 each. Splendid as 
gifts Quantities limited. Write: NATURAL 
HISTORY TREASURES, 2501 N.W. Second 
Avenue, Miami 37, Florida. 


LITTLE HOUSE IN THE WOODS. Housekeep- 
ing cottage for someone who loves birds. Fire- 
place. Screened porch. Bath. Write P.O. Box 12. 
Seuth Britain, Connecticut. 
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It°s Time Vo Start Your 


AUDUBON 
JUNIOR CLUB 


A fascinating way to introduce boys and girls to the won- 
ders of the world around them—in AUTUMN, WINTER, 
SPRING, and SUMMER. 


A program that adds zest and interest to the activities of 
any youth group — whether in schools, Scout troops, Camp 
Autumn is a splendid time to Explore. : . °° ° . 
eacce tees thtnens deer Ae Fire Girl groups, 4-H Clubs, religious youth organizations, 
Junior Club member himself, points out the camps, or junior gardener groups. 
way fo adventure 


EACH BOY AND GIRL IN A CLUB RECEIVES: 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW SCRAPBOOK with hard covers on which are 
printed large colored pictures of birds and mammals and includes 
interesting stories about each of these. Inside are sections for 
nature explorations and adventures in AUTUMN, WINTER, SPRING, 
and SUMMER. 


An AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB BUTTON, certifying that each boy 
and girl is also a Junior Member of the National Audubon Society. 


Junior Clubbers help their EACH CLUB LEADER RECEIVES: 


winter friends 


NINE MONTHLY PROJECT SHEETS — one each month from Septem- 
ber through May. These cover all phases of nature, including soil, 
water, plants, wildlife, and the skies, and contains new games and 
do-it-yourself activities. The subjects include: 

BIRD MIGRATION . . . INDOOR AND OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 

WITH SEEDS . . . HOW TO CELEBRATE THE AUDUBON JUNIOR 

CLUB BIRTHDAY . . . ANIMAL WINTER HOMES . . . WHAT'S IN 

THE SKY? . . . WHAT'S IN THE GROUND? . . . A BIRD PROGRAM 


FOR SPRING . . . HOW TO HAVE A WILDLIFE SANCTUARY... 
WHAT'S IN THE WATER? 


AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS — issued annually in March, documents 
the outstanding natural science projects and activities that the clubs, 


themselves originate. 
Summer at the seashore 
is the time for nature fun. 
Spring is the time to 
build birdhouses. 


IT’S EASY TO FORM A CLUB 


Any group of ten or more children, plus an adult leader, may 
forma club. Dues are 25¢ per year for each member. For further 
details, including a detailed folder and registration form, write to 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 
1130 Fifth Avenue e« New York 28, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


I f you like the sound of running waters 

or of birds singing in the morning, 

By EDWIN L. PETERSON ‘ , , 
; if you like the smell of campfires or 

of hemlock groves, if you like to drive 

slonly along a floner-bordered country 


road on a summer afternoon, you nill 


treasure this book 


PENNS WOODS WEST 


by Edwin L. Peterson; Photographic Editor, Thomas M. Jarrett; 


247 pages, 94 x 11% inches; 
4 


324 photographs 


five in full color 


$15.00 


Publication made possible by a grant from the Buhl Foundation 


In Penn’s Woods West, Mr. Peterson tells of the 
forests and fields and rivers and mountains of 
Western Pennsylvania. He tells of trout streams, 
wild flowers, and boys who play hooky to go fish- 
ing, of frogs and owls that talk in the night. Mostly 
he tells of man’s dependence upon his environ- 
ment, whether it be Penn’s Woods West or Boston 
or Elmore County, Idaho. 

Gladys Schmitt read the advance proofs and said 
that Mr. Peterson’s writing was “evocative prose 
whose clarity and flow is the result of seasoned 


craftsmanship.” Jesse Stuart calls it “the finest 
writing on natural subjects I have read in many a 
day . . . Henry David Thoreau, I believe, would 
have liked this book.” Joseph Wood Krutch liked 
it: “A beautiful book — physically and in spirit.” 

Woven into the text are 324 photographs, with 
seasonal section headings and dust jacket in full 
color. It is truly a magnificent book — one you will 
be proud to own, or to give. Order it from the 
National Audubon Society, from your book store, 


or from the publisher. 


. or send to the address below for a free full-color descriptive folder 
which reproduces the dust jacket and a page from the book in actual size. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


3307 CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


PRESS 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


